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Tuts publication by an able and learned Protestant 
divine is one which we cannot, with our sense of duty as 
a Catholic reviewer, pass over in silence. ‘The authority 
of the Pope in relation to temporal princes and govern- 
ments is the great question of the day, and we cannot 
blink it out of sight, if we would. We must meet it fairly 
and fearlessly, let us offend whom we may. In open ques- 
tions among Catholics, each party must be free, and silence 
must be imposed on both or on neither. But at present 
our controversy is with non-Catholics rather than with a 
school in our own Church. 

Dr. M’Clintock proves in his Nine Letters to Mr. Chan- 
dler that it is idle to attempt to ward off the objections of 
non-Catholics to the Papal power on the ground assumed 
by that gentleman in his well-known speech, apparently 
the ground taken by the learned and excellent M. Gosselin ; 
for it is a ground widely rejected by Catholics themselves. 
It cannot be asserted as Catholic doctrine, and no non- 
Catholic, for no Catholic, can be required to accept it as 
such. At best it is an opinion in the Church, not of the 
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Church ; and if Catholics may hold it, they may also reject 
it. When Mr. Chandler urges it as Catholic doctrine, 
he assumes authority which does not belong to him, de- 
cides a question which the Church has not decided; and 
it is sufficient for the non-Catholic to tell him, that no 
Catholic is bound to hold it, and they who follow Rome 
rather than Paris, as Paris was in the last century, do not 
hold it, but reject it as incipient Protestantism, tending in 
fact to political atheism. Whether we are Ultramontanists 
or not, till Ultramontanism so called is condemned, we 
must in our arguments with non-Catholics, if they insist 
on it, defend our Church as if it were true. 

Every Catholic controversialist knows that the question 
of infallibility is much embarrassed by the Gallican doc- 
trine that the Papal definitions are reformable till accepted 
by the Church ; but in our arguments with non-Catholics 
we are not at liberty to relieve ourselves by denying that 
doctrine, since it is tolerated and they who hold it may re- 
ceive absolution. We must defend the infallibility of the 
Church even on the supposition of its truth, for if it were 
absolutely incompatible with that infallibility it would not 
be tolerated. So with regard to the so-called temporal 
power of the Pope. ‘That power has been asserted on very 
high authority, defended by doctors of the greatest respect- 
ability and weight, and acted on time and again by the 
greatest and holiest Pontiffs that have ever sat in the chair 
of Peter. You may say, no Catholic is obliged to assert 
it, but at the same time you must concede that every Cath- 
olic may assert it, and therefore, in relation to those with- 
out, you must defend the Church, if they insist on your 
doing so, as if every Catholic were obliged to maintain it. 
In regard to non-Catholics, we must defend the Church in 
what she allows, or gives a tacit consent to, as well as in 
what she commands. We cannot, in dealing with them 
any more than when dealing with Catholics, treat our 
Church as if she were a human institution, changing her 
spirit or modifying her doctrines with the times, or as a 
fallible institution, tacitly countenancing in her children 
errors which strike at her very existence, or which, if prac- 
tically carried out, would change her essential character or 
unduly enlarge her powers. With the greatest respect 
for the good intentions of Mr. Chandler, we doubt, there- 
fore, the wisdom and propriety of the ground he takes in 
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his speech. He re-opens in it an internal controversy 
among Catholics, for only a portion of the Catholic body, 
and they not those in best repute at Rome, will accept 
that ground; and it counts for nothing with non-Catholics, 
for they look upon it, not as a ground sanctioned by the 
Church, but simply as the opinion of those whose de- 
votion to the Papacy is not very deep or ardent, and upon 
the whole as evasive and unsatisfactory. They do not 
believe Mr. Chandler’s statement to be frank and straight- 
forward, and it creates in their minds a doubt of Catholic 
sincerity and candor. Every intelligent Protestant knows 
how the Gallican doctrine has always been regarded at 
Rome, and when we put it forth as the ground of our 
defence, he suspects we do it not so much because we hold 
it as because we shrink from incurring the odium of the 
opposite opinion. He may be wrong in this, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is not unfrequently his conclusion. 

Prudence is a cardinal virtue, and there is a wise and 
allowable policy that should never be neglected. But 
whoever has read the history of the Church knows that 
she does not stand in human policy, and that her worst 
enemies have always been those of her children who relied 
the most on human prudence. ‘The general impression of 
non-Catholics is that Catholics are deficient in frankness, 
candor, and plain, straightforward dealing. ‘They regard 
our apologists as special pleaders, evading the real points 
at issue by their logical subtlety and refinements. Ina 
word, they believe us, in the Protestant sense of the term, 
Jesuitical. It is their prejudice against us on this account 
that creates a greater obstacle to their conversion than any 
prejudice they have against the most high-toned Catholic 
doctrines ever put forth. ‘They think that we do not deal 
frankly, honestly, with them ; that when we speak for them 
we trim, smooth down the asperities of our doctrines, 
round off their sharp angles, and present them something 
quite different from what we really hold. Unquestionably 
in this they do us foul wrong, but such is undeniably the 
fact. They lack confidence in us and in our statements. 
This is the state of mind which we have to deal with, and 
we submit, if the best method of dealing with it is to do 
our best to make our doctrines appear as near like their 
own crude opinions as possible. Policy, true prudence, it 
strikes us, is to deal frankly with the non-Catholic portion 
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of our countrymen, to place a generous confidence in their 
understanding and in their love of truth, and to shrink 
from the avowal and defence of no doctrine we hold, how- 
ever offensive it may be to them, whenever it is called in 
question. Mr. Chandler would have pleased us better, 
and have, in our judgment, better served the cause of 
Catholicity, if he had in his place repelled the charge 
brought by Mr. Banks against Catholics, and shown that, 
even on the highest-toned Ultramontanism, so called, there 
is nothing in Catholicity incompatible with the loyalty of 
the subject, or the autonomy and independence of the state 
in its own order. That would have been high-minded and 
manly, and would have commanded confidence and respect. 
It would have met the question openly and fairly, and car- 
ried with him the sympathies of the whole Catholic body, 
whether Gallican or anti-Gallican. 

Dr. M’Clintock attempts, and we think successfully, to 
show that the doctrine defended by our Review on the 
temporal power of the Popes is the prevailing theory 
among Catholics, and that the opinion defended by Mr. 
Chandler is not the proper Catholic doctrine on the sub- 
ject. He has done this in an able and scholar-like manner. 
He cites largely from our pages, it is true, but he cites 
fairly, and he states our view correctly, which is more than 
we can say of some of our friends. He concedes that the 
power we claim for the Pope is not a civil or temporal 
power, but spiritual, and is a power over temporals only in 
the respect that they are spirituals. He shows that Mr. 
Chandler’s authorities are not to the purpose, for they sim- 
ply disclaim what no Catholic does or ever has asserted. 
This is all true. We could ourselves say, with the excep- 
tion of his hypothetical abuse of the Pope, all that Mr. 
Chandler and his authorities say, for neither he nor they 
disclaim the doctrine we assert; they only disclaim the 
doctrine which Gallicans accuse us of asserting. But with 
Dr. M’Clintock all this fairness, this apparent honesty, has 
a purpose. He thinks that to prove that Catholics do hold 
the doctrine we maintain is enough to condemn the Church 
for ever in the estimation of the American people. He 
calls the doctrine “a fearful doctrine,” and thinks that all 
he need do in order to render the Church odious is to con- 
vict her of holding it. He offers no argument against the 
doctrine itself, for he regards it, like vice, as 
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‘*A monster of so frightful mien, 

That to be hated needs but to be seen.”’ 
But we are disposed to argue this point with the learned 
Doctor. We are inclined to think that he has overshot 
the mark, and we believe that, after the passions of the 
moment have subsided, his hate will serve powerfully the 
cause it was intended to ruin. We have great confidence 
in truth, and we believe that, whatever the motive for 
which it is told, it will always, if told, tend to gain credit 
for itself. We are as much of an American as Dr. 
M’Clintock, and know the American people as well as he 
does. We are of them, were brought up with their sen- 
timents and opinions, and till forty years of age our own 
heart responded, beat for beat, to every pulsation of theirs. 
A very considerable portion of them are now carried away 
by this or that fanaticism; but at bottom they are a noble 
people, high-minded and honorable, and naturally love 
what is clear, strong, and consistent. They are not a timid 
people, frightened at their own shadow, nor an unreasoning 
people, scared at the first sparks of logic and sound sense. 
‘Their most marked characteristics, when left to themselves, 
are plain, honest good-sense, and a love of fair play. They 
are strong rather than acute, bold rather than subtile, and 
practical rather than speculative. ‘They are un-Catholic, 
often anti-Catholic, but naturally disposed to be religious, 
in fact, no people more so. ‘They have lost their religious 
faith, but not the heart which Tertullian says is naturally 
Christian. ‘Though immersed in business and apparently 
sunk to the lowest depth in the worship of Mammon, 
there is a large fund of latent chivalry at the bottom of 
their character, and a deep sense of the superiority of the 
spiritual to the material. 

Now we believe the doctrine we set forth is precisely that 
view of Catholicity most likely to arrest their attention and 
win their respect. If there is anything which is a settled 
conviction with them, it is the incompetency of the state 
in spirituals, and that there is a law higher than the civil 
constitution, a law of eternal justice, which binds the prince 
no less than the subject, the state no less than the indi- 
vidual. ‘There is not an American fifty years old who did 
not suck in this conviction with his mother’s milk, and has 
not grown up with it. Dr. M’Clintock believes it as firmly 
as we do, and, if a natural-born American citizen, would 
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fight to the death for it. All our institutions presuppose it, 
our system of law consecrates it, and without appealing to 
it we could not justify our separation from Great Britain, 
the country of our ancestors. 

We are well persuaded that Dr. M’Clintock has not well 
weighed his words, when he calls the doctrine we ad- 
vocate an abominable doctrine, and we are equally well 
persuaded that he has mistaken the convictions, the intel- 
ligence, and the spirit of the American people. He does 
them infinitely less than justice. They all, with one ac- 
cord, subscribe to the doctrine which forms the principle of 
the argument in the Declaration of Independence, that the 
tyranny of the prince absolves the subject from his alle- 
giance, and that there is a moral order above the civil, to 
which the temporal authority is subjected. Is there a sin- 
gle American who does not believe in the reality of such 
moral order, who would make right and wrong mere 
creations of the civil government? The American people 
solemnly asserted that power is a trust, not an indefeasible 
right, when they declared the Colonies absolved from their 
allegiance to the British crown, for the reason that George 
the Third had proved himself a tyrant, and they reassert it 
every Fourth of July, when they publicly read the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. They assert the reality 
of the moral order, superior to the civil, and independent of 
it, in their doctrine of the rights of man, or when they pre- 
cede their constitutions by a Bill of Rights. These rights 
are not created or conferred by the state or the civil 
society ; they are older than civil society ; they are derived 
not from the state, but from Almighty God, and are held 
under the law of nature, or the Divine law in the natural 
order, and are founded in what is called natural right. 
They are the natural and inalienable rights of which the 
Congress of 1776 spoke in their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and the state, so far from conferring them, is bound 
by them, and has for its chief office to guarantee and vin- 
dicate them for each individual citizen. The private 
citizen may come into court and plead these rights against 
the state, and any enactment of the legislature that in- 
vades them or conflicts with them is null and void from 
the beginning, and the court is bound to set it aside as 
contrary to natural right, to natural justice, — as a violence, 
in the language of St. Augustine, rather than a law. It is 
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because our government by its very constitution is sup- 
posed to recognize and guarantee these rights, the natural 
rights of every man, that it is called a free government, and 
we who live under it are called a free people. 

Dr. M’Clintock is a Protestant divine, of what particu- 
lar denomination it matters not, but he is a Protestant 
divine of some sort, and evidently a man of intelligence, 
learning, and ability. Is it necessary that we should tell 
him that every Protestant sect in this country asserts the 
very doctrine, in principle, that we maintain? Every man 
who has any religion at all, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, Jew or Gentile, holds his religion to be for him the 
law of his conscience, therefore the highest of all laws, lex 
suprema, — in fact, the law of laws. No man claims the 
right to worship God contrary to religion, but every man 
does claim before the state the right, the inherent and in- 
alienable right, to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience, or the prescriptions of what he holds 
to be the religious authority; and when the state law 
comes in conflict with the solemn obligations of his relig- 
ion, he answers with the Apostles of our Lord, “ It is ne- 
cessary to obey God rather than man.” W henever the 
civil law comes in conflict with the religious law, the civil, 
not the religious, must give way. No Protestant, no Ma- 
hometan, no Gentile even, will deny this. ‘The American 
people have asserted it in declaring, not religious toleration, 
but religious freedom. ‘The state does not grant or confer 
this freedom, but recognizes it as a right, which it is bound 
to respect and to protect. Should the state ordain some- 
thing against this freedom in any sect; should it command 
Methodists to become Presbyterians, Presbyterians to be- 
come Episcopalians, Episcopalians to become Catholics ; 
should it forbid Baptists to baptize by immersion, or Pres- 
byterians to baptize infants, or prohibit any sect from gov- 
erning in all ecclesiastical and religious matters its own 
members according to its own discipline, would the sect feel 
itself bound to obey? Would it not tell the state, You 
transcend your province, and meddle with that which is 
above your power, and independent of it? Most assuredly. 
Then every Protestant sect asserts the spiritual order as 
above the temporal, religion as superior to politics, and 
therefore a law higher than the civil law, and to which, in 
case of conflict, the civil law must yield. Here, in princi- 
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ple, is the whole doctrine which Dr. M’Clintock and those 
who cry out against us call “abominable.” Is this doc- 
trine abominable in the eyes of the American people ? 
Are they prepared to declare the state omnipotent, su- 
preme in both spirituals and temporals, and surrender their 
consciences to its keeping? We do not believe it, and we 
are sure that Dr. M’Clintock and his friends do them foul 
wrong, and also wholly misrepresent themselves. ‘They 
may wish to use the state as an instrument of propagating 
their religion, or of suppressing others opposed to it; but 
surely they would not suffer it to change or modify it. 

To deny the supremacy of the spiritual order is the denial 
of both civil and religious liberty. What is tyranny but a 
denial of this supremacy, the denial of right, and the viola- 
tion of justice between man and man, or between sovereign 
and subject? ‘There is no tyranny where there is no viola- 
tion of liberty, and no violation of liberty where there is no 
violation of justice. Justice, we need not say, pertains to 
the moral order, or rather is that order itself. ‘The essence 
of tyranny, therefore, consists in that it is an encroachment 
of the political upon the moral order, that is to say, upon 
the spiritual order, which includes as the one law of God 
for the Christian both the natural law and the revealed. 
If we understand by liberty true liberty, not license, its ne- 
cessary condition is in the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence and supremacy of the moral order, the supremacy of 
right over might, the spiritual over the material, the divine 
over the human. The very end of government is the 
maintenance of justice in all political, social, and domestic 
relations, and all its powers are given it for this end, and no 
other. It is the reason and end of the state; and therefore 
the very idea of the state presupposes the supremacy of the 
moral, that is to say, the spiritual order. 

Dr. M’Clintock is in his own estimation, whatever he 
may be in ours, a minister of the Gospel, and, as such, his 
whole labor is to impress upon those who come within the 
sphere of his influence the superiority of the spiritual and 
the subordination of the temporal. ‘The Westminster Cate- 
chism, which we learned before we were yet able to read, 
tells us, “ The chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy 
him for ever.” All religious instruction, all moral culture, 
has for its object to introduce and sustain in individuals 
and nations the supremacy of the moral order, of reason 
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over passion, right over brute force. Nobody does or can 
doubt it. It is not necessary to undertake to prove it to 
the American people; none of them are so stupid as not 
to recognize it. Assuredly, then, we may assume it as a set- 
tled American conviction, that the spiritual is supreme, and 
the temporal subordinate. Can we suppose, then, that they 
are such poor logicians as not to perceive that,in case of con- 
flict between the two, the temporal, not the spiritual, poli- 
tics, not religion, the state, not the Church, must give way ? 

Let us take the old Puritans of New England. We say 
Puritans, not Pilgrims, too often confounded with them. 
The Pilgrims, founders of Plymouth Colony, were a small 
band of English Dissenters, who had separated from the 
English Establishment and formed themselves into a sep- 
arate sect before leaving England. They were Indepen- 
dents, which the Puritans never were. ‘The early Puritans 
who founded the Massachusetts Colony, in our early histo- 
ry distinct from that of Plymouth, or the Old Colony, as 
we now call it, were not Dissenters in England. They be- 
longed, up to the moment of their leaving England, to the 
English Establishment. They were Anglicans, and they 
brought with them the intolerant and persecuting spirit of 
the Anglican Church. The persecutions which are so 
deep a stain on our early Colonial history were not the work 
of the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, nor of their de- 
scendants, but of the Puritans of the Massachusetts Colo- 
ny, under the Endicotts, Winthrops, and other early Colo- 
nial governors, — a fact which we would commend to the 
attention of Mr. Marsden, a recent historian of the Puri- 
tans, who confounds the persecutors of Boston with the 
“ Pilgrim Fathers,” as does also the Dublin Review. But 
this by the way. We will take these Puritans, who, after 
they came to New England, set up an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment for themselves. And what was their principle ? 
What was their objection to remaining in England, and 
members of the Anglican Establishment? It was, that the 
Church of England gave to the state or temporal authority 
jurisdiction in spiritual matters. The principle of their sep- 
aration was precisely the independence and supremacy of 
the spiritual order. This they asserted ; and, that they might 
maintain it, they submitted to exile, and dared brave all 
the hardships of a new settlement amidst merciless savages 
on a bleak and inhospitable coast. 
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If there are any people in the Old World with whom 
the larger portion of our American Evangelicals more es- 
pecially sympathize, they are the old Scottish Covenanters 
and the modern Free Kirk. ‘The old Covenanters sep- 
arated from their brethren on the very principle we assert, 
and the Free Kirk is a solemn protest of a large portion 
of the Scottish people against the Erastian heresy. In 
both, the solemn assertion is of the independence and 
supremacy of the spiritual order. The Free Kirk asserts 
with all its energy the incompetency of the state in spirit- 
uals, and the old Covenanters asserted with even more 
energy the obligation of the state to conform to the teach- 
ing and precepts of the Church. Who then will dare 
maintain that the assertion of the independence and 
supremacy of the spiritual order, and the subordination of 
the temporal, is the assertion of an abominable doctrine in 
the estimation of the American people? Have the Amer- 
ican people become a body of atheists, denying God as 
King of kings and Lord of lords, denying moral justice, 
and the supremacy of right? Has not Dr. M’Clintock in 
his insane hostility to the Catholic Church forgotten him- 
self, and unwittingly branded as abominable the very 
principle he asserts, and must assert, in every sermon he 
preaches, or else shock all the moral convictions of his 
hearers? Has he, or any other who cries out against the 
doctrine we in our humble way have defended, the audacity 
to maintain before his class as a professor, or an assembly 
of Americans as a citizen, the contrary doctrine, that is, the 
independence and supremacy of the temporal, and the 
subordination of the spiritual, — that the political law over- 
rides the religious, and that conscience must submit to 
the civil magistrate? No man not in need of physic and 
good regimen has the effrontery to do it. He who should 
do it would be hissed as a fool, abhorred as a moral mon- 
ster, or confined as a lunatic. ‘The native instincts of the 
human heart, the simplest common sense,would pronounce 
him a demon rather than a man. ‘There is not a human 
being, be he who he may, that has attained to the first 
glimmerings of reason, who does not hold that the spiritual 
order, that is, truth and justice, ought to prevail. Even 
the fool who has said in his heart, ‘here is no God, dares 
defend his atheism only by alleging that it is true, and 
tends to promote true morality. He can deny God only 
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in the name of God, truth only in the name of truth, jus- 
tice only in the name of justice. Falsehood whenever ad- 
vocated is advocated as truth, not as falsehood; wrong 
whenever defended is defended as right, not as wrong. 
He who would deny the moral ordet must pay homage to 
it, must assert its supremacy ; for man is a rational animal, 
and has inherently a moral constitution. ‘They who oppose 
the principle we assert, are themselves obliged to assert 
it as the very principle of their opposition. Here as else- 
where our Protestant ministers, in their eagerness to raise 
objections to Catholicity, forget to examine whether the 
principles on which they must rest them are not principles 
which they no more than we can consistently maintain. 
It is neither fair nor honorable, neither logical nor just, to 
assume principles of reasoning against us which they reject 
the moment they are put upon their defence. 

Christianity is unquestionably supernatural, but it does 
not oppose or supersede the natural. It enlightens and 
elevates natural reason, purges and extends its vision, but 
it does not contravene it. It recognizes and consecrates 
every principle of natural justice and equity, every truth 
apprehensible by natural reason; for it is adapted to our 
rational and moral constitution, and presupposes and sus- 
tains with all its supernatural energy, instead of subverting 
it. Nothing really true in natural reason is or can be false 
in Christian revelation, any more than what is true in 
Christian revelation can be false in natural reason. In no 
instance does the Christian abrogate the natural law. 
Whatever is really just and true, right and obligatory, under 
the natural law, is equally so under the revealed law. God 
is consistent with himself, and does not assert one princi- 
ple in one part of his works and a contradictory principle 
in another. All his works, whether of nature or grace, har- 
monize, as proceeding from one and the same eternal and 
immutable Reason, and one and the same eternal, su- 
preme, and unchangeable Will. This great principle of the 
independence of the spiritual and the subordination of the 
temporal, which we have found it necessary to assert under 
the law of nature, and the denial of which is simply athe- 
ism, must equally be asserted under the Christian or re- 
vealed law. No Christian, as no moralist, can then assert 
the independence and supremacy of the temporal in face 
of the spiritual. So much the American people assuredly 
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hold, at least in theory, and so much Dr. M’Clintock will 
himself, no doubt, cheerfully concede. Where, then, is the 
difference in principle between us? And wherefore is the 
doctrine we advocate more fearful or more odious than 
the one he does and must advocate as a professedly Chris- 
tian minister? 

Let us fairly understand the matter. Dr. M’Clintock 
charges Mr. Chandler with evading the real question, and 
maintains that all the authorities he cites to prove that the 
Pope claims no civil or temporal power or jurisdiction, out 
of the Ecclesiastical States, by divine right, that is, as Vicar 
of Christ on earth, prove nothing to the purpose, for no- 
body contends that he does. Here we must let the learned 
Doctor speak for himself. 


** My dear Sir,—F ive hundred years and more have passed 
since Pope Boniface died a miserable death. From that day to 
this, the Popes of Rome have either explicitly avowed doctrines 
equivalent in substance to his, or, by silence, have given them a 
tacit consent. No Pope has authoritatively denied the indirect 
temporal authority of the holy see: I defy you to produce the 
instance. Your speech promises one, and | looked for it with 
eager eyes; but could find nothing nearer to it than the declara- 
tion of the cardinals (made in 1791, to serve a pressing political 
exigency in Great Britain), that ‘ the see of Rome never taught 
that an oath to kings separated from the Catholic communion may 
be violated ; or that it is lawful for the Bishop of Rome to invade 
their temporal rights and dominions.’ Begging your pardon, this 
does not touch the point at all,and you know it. Appeal no more, 
then, to the Pops, ‘ lest a worse thing come unto you.’ 

** But you bring up, with some degree of parade, the opinions 
given by the Universities of Paris, Douai, Louvain, Alcala, Sala- 
manca, and Valladolid, in view of certain propositions submitted to 
them, at the request of Mr. Pitt, by the Catholics of London, in 
1789. They make a fair show on paper, | grant you; but a few 
simple statements will make manifest to you theirutter want of 
bearing on the real question. 

“© 1. These Universities were, at the time, under the influence of 
Gallicanism ; and of course their answers were of the Gallican 
sort. But between 1789 and 1855 there has been a great ‘ re- 
vival’ in European Romanism ; and Gallicanism is now, in these 
Universities, nearly if not quite defunct. The University of Lou- 
vain, for instance, which gave so strong an opinion then, is now 
strongly Ultramontane ; the very Dr. Rohrbacher, of whose fidelity 
to the Papal theory Brownson speaks so strongly, in a citation 
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given to you above, is now, and has been for many years, one of 
the Louvain professors. [Not fact.]} 

“2. But even had the Universities been at that time Ultramon- 
tane, they might have answered Mr. Pitt’s questions (or rather the 
questions proposed by the Romanists at his request) without touch- 
ing the real point at issue at all. The first and most important 
question asks whether the Pope ‘ has any civil authority, power, 
jurisdiction, or pre-eminence whatever, within the realm of Eng- 
land.” The answer is, of course, in the negative; for every 
tyro knows that the Pope never claimed any ‘ civil or political au- 
thority’ out of his own dominions. The question is, whether he 
has an ‘ indirect temporal authority’ over kings and people, ‘ in 
virtue of his spiritual authority’; and this point the Universities do 
not touch at all.”” — pp. 118 — 120. 

Here Dr. M’Clintock, more just to us than have been our 
Catholic opponents, concedes that the power we claim for 
the Pope is not civil or temporal, but spiritual, and that it 
is only a power in regard to temporals claimed for him as 
the representative of the spiritual order on earth. Let this 
be rernembered, no Catholic claims any but spiritual au- 
thority for the Pope as Vicar of Jesus Christ, and no au- 
thority at all save as the supreme representative on earth 
of the spiritual order. Whatever his powers, they are sim- 
ply the powers of that order represented by him in the 
plenitude of its authority. At bottom, then, the question 
is simply a question of the rights and prerogatives of the 
spiritual order in face of the temporal. ‘That order we 
have found to be by its own nature independent and su- 
preme. Every Christian, every moralist, every man, does 
and must concede it, however by so doing he may reflect 
on his own practice. If, then, that order be represented on 
earth in its plenitude by the Pope, he must necessarily be 
independent and supreme in face of the representative of 
the temporal order, that is, in face of the secular authority, 
the prince or state. This is evident, and nobody in reality 
does or can deny it. 

The difficulty men feel on this point arises from their 
confounding the Church on the one hand with the spirit- 
ual order, and on the other the state with the temporal 
order. ‘They forget to recognize the spiritual order as back 
of the Church, and the temporal order as back of the 
state. ‘The Church is not the spiritual order, does not 
make that order, but simply represents it. The Pope is 
not God, he is only his Vicar. The state neither is nor 
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makes the temporal order, it simply represents it. Both 
orders exist prior to their representatives and independent 
of them. The mutual relations, then, of the respective 
representatives must be precisely the mutual relations of 
the two orders themselves, or those which naturally sub- 
sist between the spiritual and the temporal. Naturally 
the spiritual is independent and supreme, so then must be 
its representative ; naturally the temporal is dependent 
and subordinate, and then so must be its representative, 
the state. 

Thus far there is and can be no controversy. Gallicans 
and Protestants, who have the air of disputing us, do not 
correctly apprehend the question, or, if they do, fail to meet 
it fairly. They seem to us, in fact, to lose sight of it, to 
run off into details, and to bewilder themselves with vain 
subtilties and a mass of disconnected facts. They seem 
to us to forget to recur to first principles, and to discuss 
the question in the light they furnish. The question for 
the American people does not lie where even some of 
our friends suppose. ‘They concede without a dissenting 
voice the independence and supremacy of the spiritual 
order, and therefore necessarily of its divinely authorized 
representative, if such representative there be. ‘The con- 
troversy does not lie there, but is elsewhere. The real 
question is, Has Almighty God instituted a representative 
on earth of the spiritual order? If so, Who or what is 
it? Suppose such representative to have been instituted, 
suppose it to be the Pope as supreme visible head of the 
Church, and no intelligent American, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, will deny him all the power we assert for him. 

Now as to the fact that the spiritual order is represented 
on the earth, there really is no doubt in the minds of the 
American people. For let them say what they will, they 
in the bottom of their hearts believe in the reality of the 
spiritual order, and in the distinction between it and the 
temporal order, and they need not be told that the spiritual 
unrepresented in the government of human affairs is prac- 
tically null. Every man who believes in the indepen- 
dence and supremacy of the spiritual order, believes that 
it has even on earth a representative of some sort. Here 
the Protestant and the Catholic, the Churchman and the 
No-Churchman, are agreed. Every Protestant sect is for 
its members a representative of the spiritual order. Even 
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those who reject all ecclesiastical organizations, all creeds 
and confessions, and plant themselves on pure individual- 
ism, still recognize private conscience, and hold it to be 
representative of the spiritual order, the voice of God in 
the soul. All in principle recognize and insist on the fact 
that the spiritual has an organ of some sort, and a repre- 
sentation on earth through which it may make itself heard 
in human affairs. ‘The Holy Scriptures clearly prove that 
our Lord did not leave the spiritual without any organic 
representative. He was a king, and came to set up his 
kingdom on the earth. He himself said so. He estab- 
lished his Church, and that Church is called his body. It 
is spoken of in prophecy and sacred history as a kingdom, 
as the city of God, and these words mean something or 
nothing. No man who believes in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures will dare assert that they mean nothing. Then 
they mean something. The words kingdom and city are 
words expressive of authority, and mean with the ancients 
what we mean by the word sta/e, when used to express 
the secular authority. They mean that our Lord founded 
a city or kingdom, organized a body, which represents the 
spiritual as the state represents the temporal. There is no 
use in denying this, and in reality no American who be- 
lieves in Christ at all does deny it, when presented to his 
understanding as a distinct proposition. 

We run counter to no American prejudice, then, when 
we assert that the spiritual order is represented on the 
earth. We say no more than every one claims in princi- 
ple, when we assert that this representative is independent 
and supreme in relation to the secular authority. We 
know no Americans who do not, unless in a moment of 
mental confusion or forgetfulness, deny the competency of 
the state in spirituals. Some may wish, as we have said, 
to use the state as an instrument for suppressing a religion 
they do not believe, or for promoting their own, but no one 
recognizes the authority of the state to determine what 
shall or shall not be his religion, or to interfere with its free 
expression and exercise. ‘lhey who go furthest in denying 
all spiritual organizations, and in asserting private con- 
science as the only representative of the spiritual, are most 
strenuous in asserting the independence and sovereignty 
of conscience, at least for themselves. Not one of them 
but will say to the state,“ My conscience bounds in my 
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regard your power, and where that begins your authority 
ends. Before you my conscience is independent and 
supreme.” So says every sect, however small or insig- 
nificant. It is for its members the representative of con- 
science. It holds itself for them free, independent, sover- 
eign, for it represents for them the spiritual authority in 
its plenitude, of which conscience is the interior expres- 
sion. Wherein then do we, in asserting the independence 
and supremacy of the Pope as Vicar of Christ in face of 
the secular authority, assert anything that is not asserted 
in principle by the American people? What right has 
Dr. M’Clintock to assume that our doctrine, when they 
understand it, will be regarded by them as “ fearful,” or 
as in any sense objectionable ? 

We think that Dr. M’Clintock and our Gallican friends 
not a little mistake the American people. The American 
people do not and will not object to the Church because 
she asserts the independence and supremacy of her Sover- 
eign Pontiff, but they object to the assertion of that inde- 
pendence and supremacy because they do not believe that 
she is the Church of God. We cannot believe them so 
stupid as to suppose that a man can consistently assert a 
divinely commissioned representative of the spiritual order, 
and not claim for that representative the independence and 
supremacy which inhere in that order itself. Here our Gal- 
lican friends lose their labor,for they do and can gain nocred- 
it with our non-Catholic countrymen. Non-Catholic Amer- 
icans have enough of logic and good sense to see that the 
Gallican theory, ‘if it means anything in opposition to us, 
is inconsistent with the inherent powers of the Church as 
the divinely commissioned representative of the spiritual 
order, — enough of logic and good sense to see that, if the 
Pope be the Vicar of Christ on earth, representing in the 
government of human affairs Him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords, he must be independent and supreme 
before the secular authority. ‘To pretend the contrary is 
to sport with their understandings, and to gain their con- 
tempt, not to win their confidence. ‘The Gallican argues 
always the question on a false issue, and proves, when he 
proves anything, what nobody denies, and refutes, when 
he refutes anything, what nobody asserts. He argues as 
if the Papist asserted for the Pope independence and su- 
premacy in the temporal order, that is, independence and 
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supremacy as a temporal power, — as a secular sovereign 
or prince. But in this he is inexcusable. Neither they 
who assert the indirect, nor they who assert the direct tem- 
poral power of the Pope, maintain anything of the sort. 
There was never a Catholic of any note at all, who denied 
the independence and supremacy of the state in its own 
order. ‘The question is not there. ‘The state has no 
superior in the temporal order. That no Catholic denies. 
What is denied is that the temporal order itself is inde- 
pendent and supreme, and no Catholic dare assert that it 
is; for whoever holds to any religious ideas at all holds 
that it is subordinated to the spiritual. If the sovereign 
prince has no superior in the temporal order, he still has a 
superior in another and a superior order, in Him who is 
King of kings and Lord of lords. Even Bossuet and the 
English Solomon, James the First, acknowledged that the 
king is responsible to God for the exercise of his kingly 
power. It is absurd, then, if you distinguish between 
Church and state, and make the Pope as head of the 
Church the representative of the spiritual order, that is, the 
Vicar of Christ on earth, to deny that the state is subor- 
dinate to him, as the temporal is to the spiritual. You 
may deny it as much as you please, but you will never 
gain credit for your denial with the American people. One 
thing we look upon as certain, that the American people, 
if they become Catholics, will never become Catholics of 
the Gallican stamp. They have too much logic for that. 
The American people see clearly enough that, if we 
assert the Church as the divinely constituted representa- 
tive of the spiritual order, and the Pope as its supreme 
visible head, the Sovereign Pontiff must, from the nature 
of the case, from the very fact that he represents the su- 
preme order, be independent and supreme in relation to 
the temporal power. ‘They do not in reality object to this, 
and if once convinced of the premises, they would by no 
means shrink from the conclusion. An old Catholic peo- 
ple, trained under monarchical despotism, and feeling the 
necessity of managing the susceptibilities of power, may 
gradually lapse into Gallicanism, for Gallicanism was born 
and brought up in the courts of despots, and is essentially 
a courtier or a slave. But we are a new people, a repub- 
lican people, accustomed to treat our rulers as our ser- 
vants, not as our masters. We are strangers both to the 
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timidity and to the servility of the Gallican, and do not 
fear to offend his Majesty, lest we compromise the civil 
status of the Church. Our Gallican friends do not take 
sufficiently into the account the stern, independent, and 
inflexible republican character of the American people, so 
different from that found under the old monarchies of Eu- 
rope. ‘They are unconsciously affected by the traditions 
of the court of Louis the Fourteenth, or of Elizabeth of 
England. The non-Catholic American people hold from 
Puritanism, rather than from Anglicanism, and are more 
ready to resist the temporal power than to quail before it. 
Gallicanism and republicanism will not and cannot go 
together. When the Gallican becomes a republican he 
becomes an apostate and a Jacobin, as the European revo- 
lutions during the last seventy years amply sutlice to 
show. A republican people can be Catholic only on Ultra- 
montane principles, for it is only those principles that 
comport with their national independence and love of 
liberty, or that can sustain true republicanism if once estab- 
lished. ‘Take the Catholic laity in our own country who 
have been accustomed to assert the independence of the 
temporal power, and to abuse the Pope hypothetically, 
and you invariably find them incapable of appreciating 
legitimate republicanism. ‘True to their Gallican in- 
stincts, they are courtiers of the people when they cannot 
be courtiers of the monarch, and run off into wild and 
destructrive radicalism. The republicanism they advocate 
is the Red Republicanism or Jacobinism of the French 
Revolution, which asserts for the ruling majority the abso- 
lute power claimed by Louis the Fourteenth in his famous 
LDétat c'est moi,—I1 am the state. Their political ten- 
dency is to establish either an absolute monarchy or an 
absolute democracy, — the despotism of the one or the des- 
potism of the many. Always do they tend to magnify the 
secular power, and to enlarge the sphere of its action, 
whether that power be vested in the king or in the people. 
Even the excellent Chief Justice of the United States has 
not escaped this tendency, as may be seen in his decision 
in the Charles River Bridge case, some few years since, — 
a decision, if we are not much mistaken, which strikes a 
severe blow at the security of vested rights. 

The characteristic of American republicanism is the limi- 
tation and responsibility of power. Its aim is to restrict 
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power to the narrowest sphere compatible with the main- 
tenance of order, and to leave the broadest margin possible 
to individual freedom and activity. One of its maxims is, 
“The world has been governed too much.” Another is, 
“ That is the best government that governs least.” It may 
even have gone too far in this direction; but if it has, it 
is a less evil than to have gone too far in the opposite 
direction. Now, what is there under Gallicanism to keep 
power within its constitutional limits, and to resist it 
when it transcends them? In this respect it is no better 
than Protestantism, nor in fact so good as modern Prot- 
estantism ; for modern Protestantism allows rebellion and 
revolution, at least it does so in Great Britain and the 
United States, but Gallicanism does not. It says: “ Let 
every one be subject to the higher powers, for there is no 
power but from God, and those that are, are ordained of 
God. Therefore, whosoever resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God; and they that resist, purchase to 
themselves damnation.” It thus binds the conscience, with 
the whole authority of the Church, to submission, and de- 
nies to her all authority to loose it when the power abuses, 
and by its tyranny and oppression forfeits its rights. 
Never was conceived a doctrine more favorable to despots, 
or more hostile to civil and religious liberty, than that of 
the Four Articles of the assembly of the French clergy in 
1682. It does not assert simply the independence of 
sovereigns in their own order, which nobody denies, but in 
the constitution and government of society the indepen- 
dence and supremacy of the temporal order itself. Ameri- 
can republicans will never accept a church which com- 
mands them on pain of damnation to submit to the civil 
ruler, and is incompetent to release them when the civil 
ruler becomes a tyrant, and uses his power only to outrage 
and oppress his subjects. It is because the Catholic 
Church has been represented, though falsely, as such a 
church, that so many of the friends of republican liberty 
throughout the world are in arms against her. 

What the American people want in the church under a 
political and social relation, if they are to have a church 
at all, is a spiritual power invested with plenary authority 
to assert the independence and supremacy of the spiritual 
order, and to confine the state within the strict limits of 
the temporal. ‘They want something which limits the 
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secular power, and can call it to an account when it usurps 
what does not belong to it, or forfeits its rights by abusing 
them. This, we take it, is regarded by the whole Ameri- 
can people as essential in a church, and this is what they 
are continually seeking. But where is this to be found? In 
the people? But what if the people — as they may, since 
they are no more infallible or impeccable collectively than 
individually — abuse their power, and themselves encroach 
on the rights of individuals and the prerogatives of the 
spiritual order? Where is the power to maintain the 
sovereignty of conscience, the independence and supremacy 
of the spiritual order, against popular despotism? ‘To de- 
clare the people supreme and absolute, is only another form 
of declaring the temporal order independent and supreme, 
and is just as much to declare civil despotism, as to declare 
the king or emperor supreme and absolute. You have 
changed the form, but not the nature or extent, of the civil 
power. We see every day that the people may be misled by 
demagogues, by their own ignorance and passions, to tram- 
ple on the rights of conscience, and to perform acts of gross 
injustice and cruel oppression. A party at this very mo- 
ment is laboring to make the government an instrument 
of injustice to a portion of the community, of oppressing 
conscience, and violating at once the rights of property and 
of family. Let the Know-Nothing party but succeed in se- 
curing a majority of votes, and all this will be done. It is 
plain, then, that democracy alone does not and cannot 
furnish the check on power so much needed. 

What is needed is a representation of the spiritual order 
strong enough to retain its independence in face of the 
representative of the temporal order, and to restrain it 
within its legitimate sphere. The people evidently cannot 
be this representation, for they, at times, need resisting 
and restraining themselves. It cannot be the individual 
or private conscience, because the individual or private 
conscience is that which needs protection, because it is not 
strong enough to resist the action of the state, and because 
if it were, it would, since it is fallible and variable with 
almost every individual, render civil government itself im- 
practicable, and conduct to anarchy and barbarism. The 
state must have authority sufficient to maintain order, and 
to protect and foster the interests of temporal good; but 
this it would not and could not have, if the individual 
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could effectually resist its action, for often the public good 
requires the individual to be restrained, and even punished. 
It cannot be found in the state itself, for the state, no less 
than the individual, needs to be restrained; and every 
people loses its liberty just in proportion as the state ab- 
sorbs the church, or arrogates to itself spiritual functions. 
Pagan Rome lost the last vestige of its liberty when the 
Imperator became ex officio Pontifex Maximus. England 
sunk into Oriental despotism, when, breaking from Rome, 
she recognized her king as supreme head of her churc h 
establishment, and suffered him to declare himself supreme 
in spirituals as well as in temporals; and she recovered 
some portion of her ancient freedom only as the progress 
of dissent and recusancy reduced those who recognized the 
spiritual supremacy of the crown to a minority of her 
population. English liberty is sustained now, as far as 
sustained it is, by those who make light of the queen’s 
supremacy ; not by genuine Anglicans, whose doctrine was 
and is, “the divine right of kings, and passive obedience.” 
The sects, though intended as organic representatives of 
the spiritual order, and regarded as such by their devout 
members, are obviously insufficient, and in reality tend rather 
to exaggerate the evil than to prevent or to cure it. They 
are all creatures either of the civil power or of their individ- 
ual members, and have no authority not derived from either 
the one or the other. This fact renders them impotent to 
maintain, even if we could suppose them to represent, the - 
independence and supremacy of the spiritual order in the 
practical government of human affairs. ‘They may, in this 
or that locality, influence or perhaps control the action of 
the commonwealth for a brief time; but sooner or later 
they must yield to the changes of public opinion, or fall 
under the domination of Cesar. No national church can 
maintain its independence. It must submit to the national 
authority, or cease to exist. ‘The Scottish Kirk, so proud 
and haughty in the face of Queen Mary, supported as it 
was by the turbulent barons backed by the power of Eliz- 
abeth, was obliged to yield to the secular arm under a Prot- 
estant sovereign. The Established Church in England is 
a slave of the state; and the same Church in Ireland would 
long since have succumbed to the national spirit of the 
Irish, if it had not been sustained by the power of Eng- 
land, — a power decidedly foreign to Irish nationality. In 
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this country, where the sects are left to themselves, they 
are so divided and so weakened by their division that they 
are comparatively powerless. Each tries, in its own fash- 
ion, to assert the independence and supremacy of the spir- 
itual order; but they neutralize one another, and leave the 
secular authority, so far as they are concerned, free to do 
very much as it pleases. They have, in fact, in order to 
save themselves, to pander to public opinion; and their 
ministers are obliged to study and practise all the arts of 
the demagogue. Not directly sustained by the state, their 
only resource is public opinion, is to do all in their power 
to influence the people regarded as back of the state or the 
administrative authority. In this way they become ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the stability and perpetuity of our 
republicanism ; because, instead of wedding themselves to 
justice, they waste their virtue in wooing a temporary ex- 
pediency. ‘They avail themselves of every popular tenden- 
cy, every popular excitement, every popular ism, every pop- 
ular fallacy, and push it to the most dangerous extreme. 
The rea] danger we Americans have to apprehend is 
social despotism, — the absorption of all power by society, 
to the extinction of individual freedom. Protestantism as 
representing the spiritual order is with us as good as dead. 
Its religion does not, speaking generally, rise above philan- 
thropy, and under pretence of promoting great philan- 
thropic objects, such as the abolition of slavery, and the 
suppression of intemperance, the sects are urging the state 
to usurp and exercise powers which are incompatible with 
the moral freedom and the natural rights of individuals. 
In this the sects are subjected by a public opinion, which 
sprung up in the last century, outside of Christianity, and 
which seeks to embody itself in legislative enactments. 
Philanthropy is the sentiment which unbelievers substi- 
tuted in the last century for the charity of Jansenists and 
Calvinists, which they confounded with the charity of the 
Gospel. ‘The sects have undergone notable modifications, 
in consequence of the popularity given to this sentiment by 
infidel writers; and they rely almost solely on that popu- 
larity to extend their credit with the people, forgetful that 
every human sentiment, however pure and good in the natu- 
ral order, necessarily becomes despotic in proportion as it 
becomes exclusive. Forgetful again of the independence 
and supremacy of the spiritual order, which they have the 
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air of asserting, the sects continue to court and exaggerate 
the popular anti-Catholic prejudices of the country, and aim 
through those prejudices to direct the action of the state 
against Catholicity, without seeing that in this they contra- 
dict their own deeply cherished principles, and subject the 
spiritual to the temporal. In fact, the sects are obliged to 
follow the fluctuations of popular opinion, at least to a 
degree, and thus, while they may aid the government in 
doing the same, they can never resist its encroachments 
upon the liberty of conscience or the rights of individuals. 
They are not strong enough to be logical, are too weak to 
be firm, and are carried away by the popular tendencies 
they foster. The very means they take to strengthen 
themselves destroy their influence as representatives of the 
spiritual order, and eventuate in confirming the indepen- 
dence and supremacy of the secular power in spirituals, 
the principle of all tyranny. 

It is clear from these considerations, that the American 
people cannot find in the state, in private judgment, or 
private conscience, or in the several Protestant sects, taken 
separately or collectively, a representative of the spiritual 
order adequate to the practical assertion of that indepen- 
dence and supremacy which they themselves, in general 
thesis at least, claim for it, and without which it is impos- 
sible to preserve our republican freedom, either from run- 
ning on the one hand into civil despotism, or on the other 
into pure individualism, anarchy, and therefore barbarism. 
Not a few of them see this, and are as firmly convinced 
of it as we are. There are sober, thinking men among our 
non-Catholic countrymen, who, though no alarmists, see 
and feel the dangers to which we are exposed. They see 
at work a strong tendency to sweep away every institution 
in the land, everything that rests upon a fixed and solid 
basis of its own, and is capable of imposing a momentary 
restraint upon popular will or popular passion, inflamed 
and excited to frenzy by the declamations of unprincipled 
and selfish demagogues, or ignoble aspirants to place and 
power. ‘The independence of the judiciary is destroyed in 
most of the States, the common law is tampered with, 
and to a fearful extent deprived of its efficiency as a protec- 
tion to individual liberty, and a war to the knife is waged 
upon the Catholic Church, solely because she is an insti- . 
tution not controllable by popular passion, will, or opin- 
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ion. Think you these men do not see and feel that our 
only salvation is in the institution of the spiritual order, in 
an organic representation of it, distinct from the political 
organization, independent of the national authority, which 
is secular, and superior to it? No representation of the 
spiritual order within and confined to the nation will suf- 
fice. It must be one and catholic, above and over all 
nations; and, moreover, it must be a divinely constituted 
and divinely protected and assisted organization, not a 
mere human device or contrivance. Such an organization 
the Church claims to be, and such a Church, governed by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the real Vicar of Christ on earth, is 
precisely what we want. The whole thinking portion of 
the American people, the non-Catholic full as much as the 
Catholic portion, to say the least, feel this, and in their 
confidential conversations acknowledge it. We therefore 
must believe that Dr. M’Clintock is mistaken in his convic- 
tion, that to prove that the Church claims the indepen- 
dence and supremacy we assert for her, is to insure her 
rejection by the American people. We believe, on the 
contrary, that it would in a certain sense recommend her 
to their respectful consideration ; for it is precisely what 
they would naturally expect her to claim, and what, if they 
are to accept her as God’s Church, they would wish her 
to possess, since it is that which they more especially feel 
the want of. , 

Dr. M’Clintock’s implied objection is not well taken. 
The great body of the American people are unquestionably 
strongly opposed to the Catholic Church, — have an almost 
invincible repugnance to her,— are in fact as anti-Catholic 
as any people on the globe; but there is not one among 
them who would deliberately argue that she cannot be the 
Church of God, because she asserts her independence and 
supremacy as the representative of the spiritual order; for 
every one feels in his inmost heart that, if such representa- 
tive, she must be in relation to the secular order inde- 
pendent and supreme, and therefore it is that the Gallican 
explanations gain so little credit with them. Reason and 
common sense tell them this. We do not need revelation 
to teach us that the temporal is subordinate to the spirit- 
ual, for it is a simple dictate of natural reason; nor do 
the American people fear the independence and spiritual 
supremacy of the Church, in case she is God’s Church, 
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founded by him, and protected and assisted by the in- 
dwelling Holy Ghost, for they have sense enough to per- 
ceive that she then would be divinely commissioned, and 
that God, who cannot countenance error or injustice, would 
vouch for her, and himself take care that, as a faifhful and 
obedient spouse, she should always do the will of her lord. 
God would himself be sponsor for her, go, so to speak, 
security for her, and that is security enough for any rea- 
sonable man. ‘The real objection lies further back. The 
doubt or disbelief is as to her being the Church of God, 
instituted and sustained by him as the representative of 
the spiritual order on earth. Satisfied on this point, they 
would have no difficulty in yielding all the rest, because 
then all the rest would appear to them just and desirable, 
— precisely what they see to be necessary. 

It does not enter into our present purpose to discuss the 
question as to the divine origin and constitution of the 
Church. That has been done sufficiently in the pages of 
this Review. But at the very lowest, her claim to be God’s 
Church is as good as that of any of the sects. They are 
all confessedly of human origin, founded either by individ- 
uals or by states, acting without any divine commission. 
Yet they all claim each for itself to represent the spiritual 
order, and seek to be independent and supreme, wherever 
they are not practically repressed by the secular author- 
ity, tyrannically exercised as they must regard it. Why 
then should the power we assert be more dangerous in her 
hands than in theirs? Because in her hands it may be 
efficient, while in theirs it must always be practically in- 
eflicient? Whoever heard a man objecting to a power he 
demands on the ground of its efficiency, and defending it 
only on the ground of its practical inefficiency? The 
Presbyterian sect claims all the independence and su- 
premacy for itself before the secular power that we claim 
for the Catholic Church. Will the Presbyterian step for- 
ward and argue that his sect is to be accepted, and our 
Church rejected, because it can never practically assert its 
claim, while she can practically assert hers? ‘This would 
be to stultify himself. Other things being equal, he should 
infer directly the contrary. A power incapable of serving 
a practical purpose is as good as none at all; and a power 
whose practical efliciency would be dangerous, is not and 
cannot be legitimate, and ought never to be asserted at all. 
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The Presbyterian either believes the power he claims for 
his sect a power that ought to be practically efficient, or 
he does not. If he does not, he condemns his sect for as- 
serting it; if he does, he equally condemns it in asserting 
its practical inefficiency. 
But one thing we may remark as not ill adapted to 
allay the fears of non-Catholics. We suppose it is the 
common doctrine of our countrymen, that power is a trust, 
and may be forfeited by abuse ; therefore that there may 
arise cases in which princes may be justly deposed, and 
subjects released from their oath or obligation of fealty. 
Now we claim to have read history, both as a Catholic 
and as a Protestant, with at least ordinary diligence, 
and we venture to assert that in no instance in the con- 
tests between the two powers have the secular author- 
ities been in the right and the Sovereign Pontiff in the 
wrong. Whatever may or may not be said of their title, 
the Sovereign Pontiffs have invariably used their power on 
the side of justice, and never have they deposed a prince 
who did not for his tyranny, his oppressions, his frightful 
iniquities, deserve to be deposed. ‘They whom they struck 
were moral monsters, and the cause for which they struck 
was that of religion, virtue, and innocence. ‘Those em- 
perors of Germany and those kings of France and England 
against whom the Popes had to exert all their apostolic 
authority, were not meek, peaceful, wise, and just sover- 
eigns, seeking only the common good of their subjects ; 
they were licentious tyrants, cruel oppressors, for whom no 
right was sacred, no virtue a protection. They were not 
‘ patriotic monarchs, seeking to defend their crowns against 
the arrogance of pontiffs and the insolence of churchmen, 
as their unscrupulous defenders and traducers of the Popes 
would persuade us; but insolent and ambitious seculars, 
seeking to usurp the rights of the spiritual order, and to 
make themselves popes as well as princes, to absorb the 
spiritual order in the temporal, so as to be able to outrage 
and oppress the souls as well as the bodies of their sub- 
jects. All who have read history with any degree of 
honesty and discernment now know it, and none but the 
ignorant or the uncandid pretend to the contrary. 
If during eighteen hundred years the Popes have never 
encroached on the just rights of the secular authority, have 
been in no case guilty of injustice to the representatives of 
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the temporal order, what reason have you to fear that they 
will change hereafter? You agree at least, we believe, 
that the Church does not change, and that the policy 
once adopted is the policy she always pursues. The past 
is a sufficient pledge of the future. ‘True, she asserts the 
independence and supremacy of the spiritual order, and so 
do you; true, she asserts the supremacy of the law of God 
for princes and states as well as for individuals and sub- 


jects, and so do you, when you do not turn political athe- 


ists; true, she seeks by all the means in her power to main- 
tain the supremacy of that law in the practical government 
of society, and so do you, if you have any reverence for 
God or respect for morality; true, she aims to do, and 
where her action is free does do effectually, what every sect 
professes to have at heart; but this is a reason why you 
should love her and give her your confidence, not why you 
should distrust and oppose her. With her, religion, order, 
liberty, justice, may be maintained in our republic, and 
without her they cannot. Are the American people so 
blind, so bereft of common sense, as to fear her, because 
she is fitted to accomplish their most ardent wishes and 
the purest and holiest desires of their hearts ? 

It is not very wise, in opposing a church we happen to 
dislike, to deny the only principles on which we can de- 
fend the one we like. We are not a Protestant, but we 
will go as far as any Protestant in asserting the freedom 
and independence of the sects before the secular authority. 
We cannot in our horror of them consent to throw doubt 
on the great principles we plead in our own defence. As 
long as “they do not trample on the equal rights of others, 
as long as they do nothing to disturb the public peace, we 
will maintain ‘their freedom before the state, and deny in 
their case as much as in our own the right of the secular 
authority to interfere with them. It is madness to deny 
the freedom and supremacy of the spiritual order for the 
sake of opposing Catholicity. The American people may 
allege that the Church is not the divinely commissioned 
representative of the spiritual order on earth, and for that 
reason oppose her; but to oppose her because she asserts 
her independence and supremacy in face of the temporal 
power, the very thing she should do, and must do if she is 
what she professes to be, is to deny the independence and 
supremacy of the moral order, and to give up the world to 
the government of lawless passion or brute force. 
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That a portion of the American people, misled by their 
prejudices and influenced by the misrepresentations and 
calumnious charges brought against us by No-Popery pub- 
lications, are violating against us some of their own most 
deeply cherished principles, and for which in their own 
case they would fight unto death, is unhappily too true. 
Of them we may truly say, “ They know not what they 
do.” ‘The American mind at the present moment is all out 
of joint on religious matters, and they are like an army in 
the dark, thrown into confusion, and unable to distinguish 
friends from foes. ‘They fire as often upon the former as 
the latter, yet at bottom they are a brave people and mean 
well. Their confusion will not last for ever, we hope, and 
they will recover themselves when the day, not far distant, 
begins todawn. ‘They will then see distinctly that society 
reposes on the maintenance of the independence and su- 
premacy of the moral order in its practical government, 
and they will see that there can be no greater madness 
than that of warring against the only institution which is 
able to maintain that independence and supremacy. Re- 
ligion and morality do not hold so high a rank with us, 
that we can afford to reject any help in their favor offered 
us. There is with us a sad want of high moral principle, 
of strict honesty, of conscientiousness. In public life we 
look to the expedient rather than to the right, and honor 
success rather than integrity and justice. In private life 
we abandon ourselves to the world, forget God and duty, 
and think only of multiplying sensible goods. We are be- 
coming material, and rapidly falling into practical atheism. 
One half of our adult population are unconnected with 
any religious denomination, and probably a still larger 
proportion have grown up without having even been bap- 
tized. Everybody now sees that Protestantism can neither 
make nor keep a people practically religious. Lord Shaftes- 
bury stated in the House of Lords not long since, that 
there are five millions of the adult population of England 
and Wales that never attend any place of religious wor- 
ship. ‘To a Christian mind, nothing can be more horrible. 

All is not as we could wish it in Catholic countries. Ow- 
ing to the jealousies of the governments, and to the power 
heresy and schism have given them to oppress the Church, 
she has not even there been able to do all her work. The 
tyranny of despots has restricted her freedom and lessened 
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her practical efliciency. But in no Catholic country is the 
moral and religious state of the people so deplorable as in 
Great Britain and the United States. Catholic popula- 
tions, however far below what they might be and ought to 
be, have yet a sensibility to moral ideas and to religious 
considerations that we look in vain for in Protestant popu- 
lations. ‘They are more under the influence of the spirit- 
ual order, and are more easily affected by appeals to con- 
science. In our own country they almost alone keep alive 
in practice the memory of religious ages, and, whatever 
may be the estimate in which a worldly-minded commu- 
nity may hold them, they are the main hope of our coun- 
try. ‘They have their faults, their vices even, but they are 
a Christian people, and feel that man’s first duty is to God, 
and his dearest hope is hope of heaven. 


Art. Il. — The Philosophical Works of Davin Hume. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. 4 vols. 8vo. 


Tue publishers deserve the thanks of philosophical stu- 
dents for this complete and very handsome edition of the 
philosophical works of David Hume. We have little sym- 
pathy with this much over-estimated writer, who was an 
unbeliever in religion, a sceptic in philosophy, and of no 
remarkable worth or moral dignity as a man; but he is one 
of the great names of British metaphysical speculation, 
and no student of the aberrations of the human mind for 
the last century and over, whether in Great Britain or 
on the Continent, can safely overlook his Essays. His 
Treatise of Human Nature, published when he was only 
twenty-seven years of age, rewritten and republished some 
ten years later, under the title of An Inquiry concerning 
Euman Understanding, provoked a good deal of philosophi- 
cal inquiry, and gave rise to the Scottish school of Reid 
and the German school of Kant, the two most widely 
diffused and influential schools of recent times. 

Hume is usually classed among sceptical philosophers, 
but he was no dogmatist, and originated no school of his 
own. He arrived speculatively at sceptical conclusions, it 
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is true; but it would be doing him injustice to suppose 
that he practically accepted or wished others to accept 
them, for he says that he did not, and that nobody does or 
can. What he did was to show, that, if the sensist philo- 
sophy in vogue in his time is accepted, genuine science is 
impossible. Whether he had adopted a different philos- 
ophy for himself, or not, does not appear; but most proba- 
bly he had not, and his real aim was to disparage all phi- 
losophy and bring men back to what in our language is 
called good sense. But be this as it may, without much 
erudition, and no great aptitude for metaphysical pur- 
suits, he succeeded in showing that the empirical philos- 
ophy favored by Bacon and Hobbes, and elaborated and 
defended by Locke, conducts every one of its disciples of 
a little logical nerve to mere egoism and scepticism. 

Hume has the merit of being — in his speculations — a 
consistent sensist. According to him all the objects of hu- 
man knowledge are Jmpressions and Ideas. 'The impressions 
are external and internal, and are what we now call sensa- 
tions and sentiments. Ideas, as he defines them, are not an 
image or representation with which the mind in all its 
operations is immediately conversant, as Locke pretended ; 
the simple mental apprehension of the object, as main- 
tained in most of our own schools ; the species or phantasms 
by means of which objects themselves are attained, as Aris- 
totle and the Schoolmen taught; the forms or essences of 
things, detached from the Divine Reason and clothed with 
material bodies, as Plato held; or the intelligible reality 
in contradistinction from the sensible, intuitively appre- 
hended by our intellect, as we ourselves hold; but feeble 
images or faint copies of sensations and sentiments, formed 
by memory, imagination, and reflection operating upon 
them, as furnished by the senses. All human knowledge, 
then, as to its matter, is confined to our external and inter- 
nal impressions and their pale reflex in the understand- 
ing. 

All the objects of human reasoning or inquiry, it follows 
from this, are reducible to two kinds, to wit, Relations of 
Ideas, and Matters of Fact. As the ideas are simply 
images or copies of facts of consciousness, formed by the 
mind operating upon its own impressions and lying 
wholly within its sphere, the understanding has no occa- 
sion to appeal to experience, or to go out of itself to find 
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or determine their relations. In regard to these relations 
our reasoning is intuitively or demonstratively certain, and 
has a solid support in immediate consciousness, and the 
principle of contradiction, or that of identity. But in 
reasoning concerning matters of fact, the case is different. 
We can in it support ourselves on neither. Matters of 
fact are contingent, and in every instance the contrary is 
conceivable. 'The proposition, that the sun will not rise 
to-morrow is intelligible, and no more implies a contradic- 
tion than the proposition that it will rise, and we should 
therefore in vain attempt to demonstrate its falsity. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that we do continually reason 
concerning matters of fact, draw inferences from them, 
from the presence of some infer that others have been or 
have not, will or will not occur, and are obliged to do so 
in all the practical business of life. Now, what is the 
principle of this reasoning ? 

The principle of this reasoning is, apparently, the rela- 
tion of cause and effect. It is only by that relation that 
we can go beyond the evidence of our memory and senses. 
If asked why you believe a matter of fact not present, 
as, for instance, that your friend is in the country or in 
France, you give as a reason some other fact, — a letter 
which you have received from him, the report of an ac- 
quaintance who has been there, or your knowledge of his 
former resolutions and promises. Were you to find a 
watch or some other piece of mechanism ina desert island, 
you would conclude that men have been there. All our 
reasoning concerning matters of fact is of the same kind, 
and it evidently rests on the supposition that the two facts 
are related as cause and effect, so that the one necessarily 
implies the other. It is only by the supposition of this 
relation that we can infer the one from the other, or re- 
gard the present fact as a proof of the absent fact. But 
whence do we obtain our knowledge of this relation ? 

This relation is not discoverable from reasoning, a priori. 
Let an object be presented to a man of ever so strong natu- 
ral reason and abilities ; if it is entirely new to him, he will 
not be able, by the most accurate examination of its sensi- 
ble qualities, to discover any of its causes or effects. Adam, 
though his rational faculties be supposed, at the very first, 
entirely perfect, could not from the fluidity and trans- 
parency of water have inferred that it would suffocate 
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him; or from the light and warmth of fire, that it would 
consume him. No object ever discovers, by the qualities 
which appear to the senses, either the causes which pro- 
duced it, or the effects which will arise from it; nor can 
our reason, unassisted by experience, ever draw any infer- 
ence concerning real existence or matters of fact. The 
effect is a distinct event from the cause, and no analysis of 
either or both can enable us to say, beforehand, that the 
one is the cause or the effect of the other; for there is no 
sensible intuition and no principle of contradiction in the 
case to support the inference. Our knowledge of the re- 
lation can be attained, then, only from experience. It is 
only from having observed for a long time, in a great vari- 
ety of instances, that one event is uniformly preceded or 
followed by another, that we come to regard them as con- 
nected by the relation of cause and effect. 

‘But experience gives us what we are accustomed to call 
cause and effect only under the relation of time, the one as 
preceding and the other as following, never as necessarily 
connected. It merely informs us that, so far as our obser- 
vation extends, the one never occurs without the other. It 
shows us what we call the effect following the cause, but 
not the cause by its secret power or energy producing it. 
Wax placed near a fire is melted; but nothing in experi- 
ence enables us to say that the fire melts it. We can, 
then, from experience obtain absolutely no cognition of the 
necessary connection between cause and effect, or of cause 
in the sense of power or productive energy. All we do or 
can ovtain is a cognition of uniform precedence and conse- 
quence. Hume here refutes in advance the theory of the 
origin of the idea of the causal nexus, or causative power, 
developed by Maine de Biran, an acute and able French 
metaphysician, as well as that of the German Fichte. 
Hume says that it is only from long experience of the uni- 
form appearance of one event following another that we 
conclude the relation of cause and effect subsists be- 
tween them. ‘This may be true. But this applies only to 
cases of particular causes and effects, not to the origin of 
the notion as a fact of consciousness; for, as a matter of 
fact, we have the notion of cause and effect from the first 
dawn of reason, and long before we have had the experi- 
ence supposed. Whence its origin? Locke had main- 
tained that we first derive our idea of power from the 
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operations of our own will, from the consciousness of 
producing effects in ourselves. This view is taken up 
and developed at great length and with consummate 
ability by Maine de Biran. But, as Hume remarks, there 
is no sensible connection between the nisus or voluntary 
effort and anything which follows. We are conscious, if 
you will, of the external and internal phenomena, but not 
of a causal nexus between them. I will to raise my arm, 
my arm rises; but I cannot say that my volition does any- 
thing more than precede the rising of my arm, for experi- 
ence shows me no necessary connection between the vo- 
lition and the muscular contraction and rising of the arm 
which follow. Leibnitz went so far as to deny all causal 
connection between them, and maintained that the move- 
ments of the body are not produced by the action of the 
soul, but simply correspond to it by virtue of a pre-estab- 
lished harmony. Certainly there is nothing more inexpli- 
cable to us than the reciprocal influence of soul and body. 
Cousin sees the defects in the reasoning of Locke and 
Maine de Biran, but still maintains that we are conscious 
of a causal nexus between the voluntary effort and a fol- 
lowing phenomenon. I will to raise my arm, it may or 
may not rise; but I have produced an effect, to wit, a vo- 
lition to raise it, and am conscious of the causal nexus 
between the voluntary effort and the volition. But perhaps, 
properly speaking, the volition and effort are not in reality 
distinguishable ; ‘and even if they were, all I am conscious 
of is of the effort and of the volition as facts, not of a 
power in the former that has produced the latter. 

Hence it follows that the idea of the causal nexus, or of 
causative power, is not derivable from sensible experience. 
If, then, with the sensists, we make that experience the sole 
source of our knowledge, the only notion of cause possible 
is, as Dr. Thomas Brown, the successor of Dugald Stewart, 
maintained, that of “ invariable antecedence and conse- 
quence,” which excludes entirely the notion of power, and 
resolves the relation of cause and effect into the relation 
of time. As all our reasonings concerning matters of 
fact rest on the supposed necessary connection between 
cause and effect, it follows, as a matter of course, that 
those reasonings have and can have no scientific value. 
If we must abandon the assertion of that connection, give 
up the idea of power, either as not entertained or as 
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not assertable, we can assert no reality as the objective 
cause or condition of our impressions, sensations, or senti- 
ments, and therefore no real objective existence. Thus, as 
ideas are nothing but copies of the impressions, all the ex- 
istence we are able to assert is simply our own sentient 
subject and its modes or states. Nay, if the causal con- 
nection be denied, we can assert our own existence onl 
as an impression or sensation, as the Abbé Condillac 
maintained. Hence we lose, not only the external world, 
all objective reality, but all substantive existence, and fall 
into pure nihilism, since phenomena cannot exist without 
a subject. 

Here is where Hume shows us, if we accept the sensist 
philosophy and derive all our knowledge from sensible ex- 
perience, we do and must come. Let it be understood 
that he is not dogmatizing; he is only showing the neces- 
sary and legitimate consequences of the empirical philoso- 
phy rendered popular and nearly universal in Great Britain 
and France by Locke’s Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing. He does not by any means accept the conclusions of 
that philosophy. He says over and over again that he 
does not, and that nobody can. His speciality does not 
consist in denying the necessary connection between cause 
and effect, or the reality of the causal power, as some 
have foolishly imagined, but in showing that it cannot be 
derived from sensible experience, or asserted on the princi- 
ples of the empirical philosophy. In this he was unques- 
tionably right ; and no one, on the principles of that phi- 
losophy, has ever been able, or ever will be able, to refute 
him. Hume was not by any means the first to show that 
the sensist philosophy, by excluding the idea of power, in- 
evitably leads speculatively every one capable of consist- 
ently carrying it out to scepticism and nihilism; but he 
nevertheless did show it. And it was he more than any 
other that, in Great Britain, Germany, and France, pro- 
voked those new philosophical investigations intended to 
save science. In this lies all the value of his labors, and in 
this consists all the service he has rendered to intellectual 
philosophy. 

Dr. Thomas Reid, a countryman and contemporary of 
Hume, one of the great men of the eighteenth century, 
entered the lists against him, and endeavored to reconcile 
philosophy with the common beliefs of mankind. Reid 
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was not a learned man, and was far from being well ac- 
quainted with the course of philosophic thought through 
the ages; but. he was a robust, original, and independent 
thinker, and his influence on philosophical speculation has 
been great, and, upon the whole, not unsalutary. His 
philosophy is in the main practically sound, as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough to place metaphysical 
speculation, as was his wish, in complete harmony with 
common sense; for he did not scientifically vindicate 
what he calls common sense as the test or criterion of 
philosophic truth. He considered that the errors of phi- 
losophers arose from two sources, — from their regarding 
external perception as representative rather than presenta- 
tive, and from their overlooking the fact that the first 
principles of all science are indemonstrable. He under- 
took to refute the former by showing that it is not an 
image or representation of the sensible object that we 
perceive, but the real object itself, and that all reasoning 
must proceed from principles which reasoning does not 
furnish and cannot establish. These principles are the 
principles of common sense, the common notions or prim- 
itive beliefs of mankind. Among these is the notion of 
power, or the necessary relation of cause and effect; and 
therefore it is that all men entertain and believe it, though 
no reasoning can obtain or demonstrate it. 

But this did not meet the reasoning of Hume. Hume 
frankly admitted that all men have the notion, that all act 
on it, that none are able to divest themselves of it, and that 
it is sufficiently evidenced for all practical purposes. Yet, 
speculatively, he said, you cannot assert it, because it is 
no object of experience, and cannot be detected in the 
observable phenomena. But all our knowledge, all our 
ideas or notions, are derivable from experience. ‘Therefore 
you cannot have the notion. Yet you have it, all men have 
it. Whence do they get it? It is not detected, responds 
Reid, in the observable phenomena, is not derived from ex- 
perience, for it is underived, is in the observer as a primitive 
belief or principle of common sense. But Hume concedes 
all this. All have the notion, and cannot practically divest 
themselves of it. But if in the observer, it is subjective, 
and of no objective value or application. You call it a 
primitive belief, a necessary belief. Be it so. But what is 
its authority, since there is observable no objective real- 
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ity to respond to it, no objective evidence to support it? 
— No such evidence is needed. — For practical purposes, 
agreed; but if the belief has no objective evidence, it is 
only subjectively certain, and science is only subjective, 
and reduced to the simple knowledge of our internal modes 
or states. Here is the difficulty which Reid nowhere gets 
over, for his primitive beliefs are not intuitions of the ob- 
jective reality, are not supported by any objective evidence, 
but are mere psychological facts, entirely subjective, for 
aught he shows to the contrary, and therefore can never 
be the first principles of the science of things. With all 
his honest endeavors, Reid did not succeed in solving 
Hume’s problem, and establishing, as he was bound to do, 
the objective reality of the notion of power, or of the causal 
nexus. With him, as with Hume, the judgment of cau- 
sality remains a purely psychological fact. 

About the same time with Reid in Scotland, Immanuel 
Kant — through one parent of Scottish descent — took up 
in Germany Hume’s problem, and solved it virtually in the 
same way ; that is, he did not solve the difficulty at all, but 
accepted and confirmed by a masterly analysis of reason 
the sceptical conclusions deduced by Hume from the em- 
pirical philosophy. Kant saw that the real question lay 
deeper and was more general than Hume had supposed, 
and that it resolves itself into the question, How are 
formed synthetic judgments a priori ? 

All our judgments are divisible into two classes, analyti- 
cal or explicative judgments, and synthetic or amplicative 
judgments. ‘The former are judgments in which the sub- 
ject contains the predicate, and are formed on the principle 
of contradiction or of identity. ‘They add nothing to the 
subject, but merely explain or unfold its contents. The 
latter are judgments in which the predicate is not con- 
tained in the subject, but is added to it, and are subdivided 
into empirical judgments, or judgments from experience, 
and judgments a priori. ‘That a body has extension, 
figure, &c., is an analytical judgment; for the predicates, 
extension, figure, &c., are contained in the original con- 
ception of body. That a body has weight, is a synthetic, 
empirical judgment, because the predicate is not contained 
in the primitive conception of body [a disputed fact in 
physics], but is added to it from experience. But that 
whatever happens must have a cause, is a synthetic 
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judgment a priori, because the predicate, must have a 
cause, is added to the subject, whatever happens, and be- 
cause the judgment involves the conception of necessity, 
not in any way derivable from experience. The character- 
istic of synthetic judgments @ priori is this conception of 
necessity. ‘Thus far Kant is admirable, and his distinction 
between analytic and synthetic judgments, and between 
synthetic judgments from experience and synthetic judg-’ 
ments a priori, though not absolutely new in the history of 
philosophy, is of great importance, was never more finely 
marked, and leaves nothing on that head to be desired. 

The possibility of empirical synthetic judgments depends 
on the possibility of synthetic judgments a priori; for in 
every empirical judgment or particular experience we ap- 
ply a synthetic judgment @ priori. The empirical judg- 
ment, fire liquefies wax, is only a particular application 
of the judgment, whatever happens must have a cause. 
That is, before we can assert any particular and contingent 
cause, we must have the notion of universal and necessary 
cause. The possibility of experience, and therefore of all 
empirical knowledge, depends on the possibility of syn- 
thetic judgments a priori, which are the indispensable con- 
dition of every fact of experience. How, then, are they 
formed? To this question Kant devotes his Critik der 
Reinen Vernunft, or Critique of the Pure Reason, that is, 
of reason regarded as subsisting prior to all experience and 
independent of it. His answer denies that they are intui- 
tions, or formed by the presentation to the mind of their 
subject, predicate, and copula, as objectively existing a 
parte rei, and asserts that they are simply forms or cat- 
egories of the understanding, which is in substance the 
very doctrine of Reid; for Kant’s categories are pre- 
cisely the first principles, the constituent elements of rea- 
son, the common notions, or common sense of the Scot- 
tish school. Kant agrees with Hume that the idea of 
cause is not in the observable phenomena, nor empirically 
obtainable, but maintains that it is in the observer, a ne- 
cessary form of the understanding itself, and simply ap- 
plied by it on occasion of experience. 

But this does not solve the sceptical doubt of Hume, for 
the Kantian categories are not the preedicaments of Aris- 
totle, they are not forms of things, or the objective con- 
ditions under which things may and must be thought, but 
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the forms of the subjective intellect. The category cause 
is simply the intellect itself under one of its aspects, and is 
that in the thought which the intellect supplies from itself, 
and we think it because in every thought the soul thinks or 
recognizes itself. It is, therefore, purely subjective, and 
without the least conceivable objective force or validity, as 
Hume hirnself, in other terms, labored to prove. 

Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason is nothing but a 
masterly development of the old Stoical maxim with the 
famous exveption suggested by Leibnitz, Nihil est in in- 
tellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, —Nist ipse intellec- 
tus. The only objective existences he pretends to recognize 
are sensibles. We have, he maintains, intuition only of 
sensible objects. But without the conception of cause ob- 
jectively valid, we are unable to assert the sensible in- 
tuitions themselves as objectively valid. They are then in 
the predicament of Locke’s sensations and Hume’s impres- 
sions, and all that we can affirm is pure idealism, — with 
which pure sensism is at bottom always coincident, — or 
the subject and its modes or states. But as Kant denies all 
intuition or cognition in any form of the noumenon, that is, 
the intelligible, we can have no cognition of the subject 
even, and therefore cannot affirm it. If we cannot affirm 
the subject of our own phenomenon, we can affirm nothing, 
and we are in the universal doubt suggested by Hume. 
We place here no forced interpretation upon Kant’s Cri- 
tique, for he himself expressly says that the result of his 
critical labors will be to demolish science to make way 
for faith,—a result not relieved even by the dogmatism 
he attempts in his later work, Critique of the Practical 
Reason ; for it is idle to attempt to found a dogmatic sys- 
tem on practical reason, after having proved speculative 
reason to be good for nothing. Moreover, in his Practical 
Reason Kant only follows Hume, who conceded that our 
reasoning concerning matters of fact is sufficiently evident 
for him as an agent or actor. 

The fact is, that at bottom both Reid and Kant, as to 
the origin and grounds of our knowledge, agree with 
Hume, and their philosophy is substantially that which he 
proves leads to scepticism, with the exception in favor of 
Reid, that he denied the representative character of per- 
ception, and asserted, without proving, that we apprehend 
things themselves, not merely their mental images or rep- 
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resentations, — an important step in the right direction, we 
cheerfully concede. 

In the Scottish school has followed Sir William Hamil- 
ton, a psychological observer of rare sagacity, and, after old 
Ralph Cudworth, perhaps the most really erudite philo- 
sophical writer in our language. He has that acuteness 
and that knowledge of systems which Reid lacked. He 
attempts a new explanation of the judgment of causality, 
which he derives not from intuition, experience, ratiocina- 
tion, custom, or a special psychological power or faculty, 
but from the impotence of our nature to think the uncon- 
ditioned. He makes it “a derivation of the condition of 
relativity in time.” “ ‘The mind,” he says, “is restricted 
to think in certain forms; and under these thought is pos- 
sible only in the conditioned interval between two uncon- 
ditioned contradictory extremes or poles, each of which is 
altogether inconceivable, but of which, on the principle of 
Excluded Middle, the one or the other is necessarily true.” 
*“ We must think under the condition of existence, — exist- 
ence relative, and existence relative in time.’ Existence 
relative implies, —“1. That we are unable to realize in 
thought, on the one pole of the irrelative, either an abso- 
lute commencement or an absolute termination of time ; 
as, on the other, the infinite non-commencement or an in- 
finite non-termination of time; 2. That we can think 
neither on the one pole an absolute minimum, nor on the 
other the infinite divisibility of time. Yet these consti- 
tute two pairs of contradictory propositions ; which, if our 
intelligence be not all a lie, cannot both be true, while at 
the same time one or the other must. But as not relatives 
they are not cogitables. Now the phenomenon of causali- 
ty seems nothing more than a corollary of the law of the 
conditioned in its application to a thing thought under the 
form or mental category of existence relative in time.” 

This we suppose must be regarded as perfectly intelli- 
gible, and yet some people may think it might have been 
more clearly, as well as more elegantly, expressed. But 
what first strikes us in this barbarous statement is that it 
resolves the judgment of causality into the judgment of the 
non-commencement of existence, which, if it means any- 
thing, is a denial of the relation of cause and effect. The 
phenomenon to be explained, we are told, is this : “ When 
aware of any new appearance, we are unable to conceive 
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that therein has originated any new existence, and are 
constrained to think that what now appears to us under 
a new form had previously an existence under others. 
These others are called its cause.’ “ Our judgment of 
causality simply is: We necessarily deny in thought that 
the object we apprehend as beginning to be, really so be- 
gins, but, on the contrary, affirm, as we must, the identity of 
its present sum of being with the sum of its past existence.” 
That is, no new existence is ever caused, but new phenom- 
ena only. Effects are only changes in the forms of the 
cause, that is, are only the cause under new forms. ‘This, 
we think, is not the judgment of causality as a psychologi- 
cal fact, for it eviscerates the judgment of the conception 
of power, whereby the cause places an effect distinct from 
itself, which is, if we mistake not, the essence of the judg- 
ment. Sir William then explains the judgment by identi- 
fying cause and effect, that is, by denying both. A cause 
which places no effect distinct from itself, or only exhibits 
itself under new forms, is in reality no cause at all. 

That we do not misrepresent the illustrious Baronet, is 
evident from his express statements. “ The mind is com- 
pelled to recognize an absolute identity of existence in the 
effect and in the complement of its cause, — between the 
causatum and the causa.” “ Each is the sum of the other.” 
An absolute identity is a perfect identity, complete in all 
its parts, and then no real distinction is conceivable be- 
tween the causa and the causatum. ‘Then there is really 
neither causa nor causatum, neither cause nor effect. “ That 
the phenomenon presented to us did, as a phenomenon, be- 
gin to be, — this we know by experience ; but that its ele- 
ments only began when the phenomenon which they con- 
stitute came into manifested being, —this we are wholly 
unable to think.” “ We are compelled to believe that the 
object, (that is, the certain quale and quantum of being,) 
whose phenomenal rise into existence we have witnessed, 
did really exist prior to the rise, under other forms. But 
to say that a thing previously existed under other forms, is 
only saying in other words, that it has had causes.” ‘Then 
to say a thing has had causes, is only saying in other 
words, that it previously existed under different forms! It is 
clear from this that the only distinction of cause and effect 
recognized by Sir William is the distinction of being and 
phenomenon. But we need not tell him that phenomena 
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are indistinguishable from their subject, and therefore the 
phenomenon is, so far as it is anything, being itself, not 
something produced by it. The phenomenon distinguished 
from the subject in which it subsists is nothing at all. The 
resolution of cause and effect into being and phenomenon 
is the radical error of the Pantheists, for then we can as- 
sert only being and its phenomena, and to assert onl 
being and phenomena is precisely to assert Pantheism, 
which excludes the judgment of causality. 

It is true, Sir William says he speaks only of second 
causes, for, as he alleges, “ of the Divine causation we have 
no conception” ; but this cannot avail him, for he is treat- 
ing of the judgment of causality in general, and having 
resolved the relation of cause and effect into the relation of 
being and phenomenon, he can assert no second causes. 
Phenomena cannot be causes either first or second ; for they 
have no subsistence, are unsubstantial, and therefore can- 
not act or operate. To assert second causes is to abandon 
his whole theory. Moreover, he illustrates his own defini- 
tion of causality by express reference to the Divine causa- 
tion, and makes the relation of God and the universe iden- 
tically that which he asserts between cause and effect. 
“ When God is said to create the universe out of nothing, 
we think this by supposing that he evolves the universe out 
of himself, in like manner as we conceive annihilation by 
conceiving him to withdraw his creation from actuality 
into power.” He says this in order to show that we can 
conceive neither the real beginning nor the real cessation, 
and neither the increase nor the diminution, of the sum or 
quantum of existence. We have the right then to assume 
that he does apply his conception of cause in the order of 
the first cause as well as in that of second causes. Second 
causes only copy or imitate in their sphere and degree the 
first cause, and the conception of cause, in so far as cause it 
is, must be the same in whatever order we conceive it. If, 
then, Sir William resolves, as he does, the relation of cause 
and effect into the relation of being and phenomenon, or 
existence and its forms, he can assert as existing only 
being and its phenomena, — therefore the universe only as 
substantially identical with God ; which is to deny all cau- 
sative force which places an effect distinct from itself, as- 
serted in every judgment of causality, and to fall into sheer 
Pantheism. 
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Sir William Hamilton’s theory is as inadmissible as 
Hume’s, because it denies the judgment of causality itself, 
and conducts to Pantheism, and all Pantheism undeniably 
conducts to scepticism and nihilism. But his doctrine that 
the judgment is derived from “the condition of relativity 
in time,” is to us equally inadmissible. He says: “ The 
phenomenon of causality” —that is, our judgment of 
causality, we suppose — “ seems to be nothing more than 
a corollary from the law of the conditioned in its appli- 
cation to a thing thought under the form or mental cate- 
gory of existence in relation to time.’ Does he mean to 
say that existence is a form or category of the mind? If 
so, he falls into pure Kantism. We had supposed that he 
regarded existence as objective, and existing a parte rei, 
and that we apprehend things themselves as really existing 
independent of the mind, and that, without an object so 
existing, thought is impossible. But let that pass. “ We 
cannot know,” he continues, “we cannot think a thing, 
except under the attribute of existence; we cannot know 
or think a thing to exist, except as in time ; and we cannot 
know or think a thing to exist in time, and think it abso- 
lutely to commence. Now this at once imposes upon us 
the judgment of causality.” We see not that. That we 
cannot think it absolutely to commence in time, is very 
true; but this does not prevent us from thinking it abso- 
lutely to commence out of time, namely, in its cause. Sir 
William says we can think only existence, and existence 
only in time; but we cannot think existence as absolutely 
commencing. ‘This is a singular statement, for to think 
existence, and to think it not commencing, is not to think 
it in time, but out of time. We think existence, he says, 
and we are unable to think it either as absolutely com- 
mencing or as absolutely ceasing, or to think any increase 
or diminution of its sum. Now to think existence without 
thinking its beginning or end, its increase or diminution, is 
to think existence without beginning or end, increase or 
diminution ; which, if we know the force of words, is to 
think real, eternal, and necessary existence or being, uncon- 
ditioned by time or anything else,— precisely what the 
illustrious Scottish Professor maintains as the basis of his 
whole theory,—we cannot do. His real difficulty, according 
to his own statements, is, not in thinking existence without 
the relation of time, but in thinking it under that relation ; 
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and he in fact denies it under that relation, by recognizing 
no effects but phenomena, which are not existences in 
time, since phenomena, aside from their subject, are not 
existences at all. 

It is, no doubt, true, that we are unable to think existence 
as absolutely beginning, for if we could we could think ab- 
solute non-existence, which is impossible, since to think ab- 
solute non-existence is simply not to think atall. But this 
is true only when we take existence in the sense of real and 
necessary being, in contradistinction from contingent exist- 
ences, as the dvrws év, or being of beings. In this sense we 
cannot think it either to begin or end, to be augmented or 
diminished. But it is not true of contingent existences, for 
we cannot think them at all, save as we think them as be- 
ginning to exist, — not in time indeed, for time is only a 
relation of contingents to one another, beginning and end- 
ing with them,— but in the cause, or creative act of God, 
in which the relation of time itself commences. In this 
sense we can think both the beginning and end of existence, 
and both its augmentation and diminution; for God was 
not obliged to create, and he may, if he chooses, withdraw 
his creative act; and nothing hinders him, so far as we 
know, if he chooses, from creating new worlds, since crea- 
tion has not exhausted his creative power. ‘The reasoning 
of Sir William rests on the ambiguity of the word existence, 
and therefore on an undistributed middle, a sad vice in so 
admirable a logician. 

Sir William we fear uses the word existence as the ex- 
cellent Abbate Rosmini uses the term being, in an ab- 
stract sense, as existence in genere, without reflecting 
that existence is always concrete, and can be predi- 
cated only of something really existing. He says, we 
can think only under the condition of existence, and only 
existence relative. Now as we cannot think existence 
without thinking something existing, this means, if any- 
thing, that we can think only relative, that is, contingent 
existences. But to think relative existences is to think 
relation, and no relation is thinkable, or cogitable with a 
single term. We cannot then think relative existence 
without at the same time thinking that to which it is 
related, that is, the irrelative, — the contingent without 
thinking the non-contingent, that is to say, real and neces- 
sary being, the ens simpliciter of the Schoolmen. Relative 
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or contingent existence, ens secundum quid, must be 
thought, if at all, either as ens secundum quid, or as ens 
simpliciter. But not the latter, for that it is not, and 
what is not cannot be thought; not the former, unless 
there be at the same time thought that which is not 
contingent, but absolute or necessary being, because with- 
out that it is not. In thinking contingent existence as 
contingent, there is a comparison made of the contingent 
with the necessary, and no comparison can be thought 
without intuition of both terms. Then we cannot think 
contingent or relative existence without thinking neces- 
sary, absolute, or unconditioned existence. Either then 
we must be able to think the unconditioned, or we cannot 
think the conditioned. ‘To say that we can think existence 
without thinking it either as conditioned or as uncondi- 
tioned, will not answer, for existence so thought is sim- 
ply ens in genere, existence in general, in which nothing is 
thought as being or existing, and is the reine Seyn of 
Hegel, — merely possible existence or a mental abstrac- 
tion, which cannot be thought without the real and con- 
crete. All existence is the existence of something, is 
being, either real and necessary, or relative and contingent, 
and therefore must, if thought at all, be thought either 
as one or the other. When, then, Sir William says we 
think only under the condition of existence, he must either 
mean that we think something really existing, or existence 
where nothing exists. If the latter, he falls into pure 
Kantism, or scepticism; if the former, then he must con- 
cede that we do actually think, that is, intuitively appre- 
hend, real and necessary being, without which there is and 
can be no relative or contingent existence. 

We do not forget Sir William’s reply: Only relatives 
are cogitable. Relation is cogitable only between correla- 
tives, and the relation between correlatives is reciprocal ; 
each is relative to the other. All thought is dual, and em- 
braces at once subject and object in their mutual opposi- 
tion and limitation. The subject thinking conditions the 
object thought, and the object thought conditions the sub- 
ject thinking. ‘Therefore the unconditioned cannot be 
thought. But this is to confound the condition of the 
thought with the condition of the object, that is, to con- 
found, in the very act of distinguishing them, subject and 
object. ‘The cause conditions the effect, but not the effect 
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the cause, for the very conception of cause presupposes it 
to be independent of the effect. If then I think the object 
as my cause and myself as its effect, I do not think myself 
as limiting or conditioning it. If I think myself as the 
effact or creature of the infinite, I do not think myself as 
its limitation, and therefore may, although thought is dual, 
think the infinite, though of course not in an infinite mode. 
But to think the infinite in a finite mode is still to think 
the infinite, otherwise we must say, whenever we do not 
think the object adequately, we do not think it at all. This 
will not do, unless you deny us all thought, for only God 
can think, that is, know, adequately any object whatsoever. 
My thought is limited, but the limitation is of the subject, 
not of the object, comes from myself, not from the object 
thought, and is negative, not positive. I cannot think God 
infinitely, but I can think God who is infinite, and though 
in thinking him I distinguish myself from him, I do not 
think myself as limiting him, for I think myself as de- 
pendent on him, as his product, effect, or creature, and 
him as my cause or creator. The mistake of Sir William 
arises from his not considering that the only conceivable 
relation between the finite and infinite, the conditioned and 
the unconditioned, or, as we prefer to say, between existence 
(from ea-stare) and being (ens secundum quid and ens sim- 
pliciter), is the relation of the effect to the cause, or of 
creature to creator, and therefore cannot be thought as a 
relation of reciprocity, but as a relation in which the former 
term is related to the latter, though the latter is not related 
in se to the former. Consequently we never can think our- 
selves as limiting or conditioning the infinite object, but 
must always think it as conditioning or placing us. If 
Sir William had considered the thought not solely as a 
fact of consciousness, that is, on its subjective side, as a 
conception, but in the real existence thought, he never 
could have denied our ability to think the unconditioned, 
that is, real, necessary, and infinite being, for he would 
have seen that we have intuition of it in every thought, 
and could not think a single thought if we had not. 

The illustrious Scotsman tells us that our conception 
of the infinite, the unconditioned, is negative. Negative of 
what? Of the conditioned? But the conditioned can 
be denied only by proposing its contradictory, that is, the 
unconditioned. Of the unconditioned? ‘Then it is the 
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denial of the unconditioned by the positive conception of 
the conditioned. But the conditioned affirms, not denies, 
the unconditioned, since without the unconditioned the 
conditioned is not cogitable. We confess, then, that we 
are totally unable to understand the process by which. the 
learned and acute professor derives the judgment of cau- 
sality from our inability to think the unconditioned, or from 
the negative conception of real and necessary being. Our 
inability to think the absolute commencement of existence, 
must, according to his own statements, be regarded as re- 
sulting from the fact that we think contingent existence as 
originating in the non-contingent, that is, in real and ne- 
cessary being. We should, therefore, reverse his doctrine, 
and say that the judgment of causality originates in our 
ability, not in our inability; in the fact that we can and do 
think both the unconditioned and the conditioned, and al- 
ways think the latter as the effect or creation of the former, 
that is, from our ability to think things as they really exist ; 
and the only inability to be noted in the case is our inabil- 
ity to think things, and not to think them in their real rela- 
tions. 

But denying that we have any intuition of the uncondi- 
tioned, or, as we prefer to say, of the Ideal or the Intelli- 
gible, and yet maintaining that we do and must believe 
it, Sir William is obliged to represent the judgment of 
causality as simply a belief, though a primitive and ne- 
cessary belief, in which he coincides with Reid, and does 
not differ essentially from Kant. He denies it to be a 
fact of science, and boldly takes the ground that the first 
principles of our knowledge can in no instance be them- 
selves objects of cognition, mediate or immediate. He 
admits a vois or noetic faculty in man, the inte/lectus of the 
Latins and the Vernunft of the recent German philosophers, 
but he makes it the locus or place of first principles, rather 
than the power of apprehending them objectively in imme- 
diate intuition. They are then beliefs, not cognitions, and 
beliefs which not only cannot be demonstrated, but of 
which we have and can have no objective evidence. They 
are therefore purely subjective; and as all science must 
repose on them, and follow their law, all our science is 
purely subjective, as Hume maintained. Hence Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, decidedly the most learned man of the 
Scottish school, and the first metaphysician in Great Brit- 
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ain, coinciding with Reid and Kant, leaves us in the same 
speculative doubt in which Hume himself had left us. The 
Scottish school, which originated in the laudable attempt 
to refute that doubt, and to reconcile philosophy and com- 
mon sense, has then undeniably failed. 

Perhaps French Eclecticism, founded by M. Victor 
Cousin, one of the ablest philosophers and best writers of 
our age, has succeeded better. M. Cousin is as learned, 
as erudite, as Sir William Hamilton, and far surpasses him 
in brilliancy of genius, and in simplicity, clearness, beauty, 
vivacity, grace, and elegance of style. He commenced his 
philosophical career under the auspices of M. Royer-Col- 
lard, as a disciple of Reid and Stewart, whom he soon 
abandoned for Immanuel Kant, and subsequently for 
Schelling and Hegel. His pretension is by a broad and 
scientific eclecticism to mould all systems of philosophy, 
in so far as affirmative, into one harmonious system, which 
reconciles all differences, and affords a complete and solid 
explanation of human science. He recognizes a rational 
or non-empirical element in all the facts of experience, and 
makes the judgment of causality a revelation or inspiration 
of the spontaneous or impersonal reason, which he assumes 
to be objective, and of which this judgment is one of the 
constituent elements. But though he calls the sponta- 
neous or impersonal reason objective, he identifies it, save 
as to its mode of operation, with reason as our faculty of 
intelligence. Now if reason be our faculty of intelligence, 
the only faculty, as he maintains, by which we know, what- 
ever the sphere or degree of our knowledge, it is our self; 
for though faculties may be distinguished in the soul, they 
cannot be distinguished from it, and therefore cannot be 
objective, but are really subjective. In this case, M. Cou- 
sin coincides with Kant and the Scottish school. If, how- 
ever, he insists that it is objective, then we have no faculty 
of intelligence, are irrational and unintelligent by nature, 
as much so as a plant or a mineral. How then are we 
capable of receiving the revelations or inspirations of rea- 
son? We have no intellect to correspond to the intelli- 
gible, and then cannot know anything at all. 

M. Cousin seems to be aware of some difficulty of this 
sort, and, while representing reason as our faculty of intel- 
ligence, identifies it in its spontaneous activity with the 
reason, Adyos, or Word of God. But this only involves him 
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in a more serious difficulty. Reason is one in all its modes, 
and M. Cousin’s distinction between the spontaneous, or, 
as he says, impersonal reason, and the reflective or personal 
reason, is only a distinction between indeliberative and 
deliberative activity, — the distinction which our theolo- 
gians make between the voluntarium and the liberum, or 
between actus hominis and actus humanus. The actor, the 
vis activa, is the same in both, and differs only as to the 
mode of its operation. As the Word or Reason of God is 
God in the Unity of the Divine Being, the identification 
of reason in its indeliberative operations with the Divine 
Reason is to identify the human and Divine natures, and 
to deny all but a modal distinction between God and man, 
which is Pantheism or Egoism, either of which necessarily 
excludes the judgment of causality, and therefore all science * 
founded on it. 

‘M. Cousin, moreover, resolves being into cause, and tells 
us that it is only in that it causes. But what is not can- 
not cause, and if being is only in causing, then it cannot 
be at all, for it cannot cause unless it is. ‘Therefore neither 
cause nor being can be asserted, and we have pure nihilism. 
If being is only in that it is a cause, and is cause only in 
that it causes, cause and effect must reciprocally depend 
each on the other, and each is merely the other’s comple- 
ment. M. Cousin sees this, and hence he places cause 
and effect in the same category. If in the same category, 
they are indistinguishable save as the two poles of one and 
the same existence, and then neither is conceivable as the 
product of the other, —the cause is as dependent on the 
effect as the effect on the cause. In this case the relation 
of cause and effect is resolved back into the relation of be- 
ing and phenomenon, which, as we have seen, excludes the 
judgment of causality. If being is only in that it causes, 
the causative act is necessary. ‘This necessity must be 
either extrinsic or intrinsic ; extrinsic in the case of the first 
cause it cannot be; then intrinsic. Then the effect can be 
only the evolution or emanation of the cause, and save as 
a mode indistinguishable from it, which makes the effect a 
mere phenomenon, a form or mode of the cause, and we 
are back in Pantheism; for the essence of Pantheism is in 
denying all substantive existence distinct from God, and 
asserting only being and its phenomena. 

M. Cousin then affords us no refutation of Hume’s 
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scepticism. He has done much to break down the gross 
sensism and materialism of Locke and Condillac, and has 
latterly manifested, not in his philosophy, but in his per- 
sonal dispositions, tendencies which we cannot deny our- 
selves the honor of applauding; but presenting the ideal 
element of thought as the constituent element of reason, 
not as an object apprehended by our noetic or intel- 
lective faculty, immediately presenting itself in intuition, 
he has no more than Kant, than Reid, than Sir William 
Hamilton, than Hume himself, been able to present a 
solid basis for science, for he has not been able to present 
the first principles of science as objectively evident, and a 
science based on principles not objectively evident is sim- 
ply no science at all, and however irresistible it may be, it 
is only a subjective belief. 

Rosmini, a really eminent as well as a truly pious man, 
one of the greatest recent glories of Italy, has made some 
earnest and laudable efforts to redeem philosophy from the 
charge of scepticism; but at bottom his system seems to 
us to coincide with those we have just dismissed. Like Sir 
William Hamilton, like Kant, like Cousin, the illustrious 
Italian recognizes, in words at least,a non-empirical ele- 
ment in our cognitions, which he calls the idea of being or 
existence, and which the mind applies to every fact or object 
of sensible experience. This idea is not, according to him, 
the intuition of real and necessary being, or of actual or con- 
crete existence, but of being in general, existence indeter- 
minate and abstract. Then it is not,as he supposes, prim- 
itive, for we must conceive the concrete before we can con- 
ceive the abstract, since the abstract without the concrete 
is a pure nullity. The abstract is a mental conception 
formed by the mind, operating upon the concrete intuitively 
apprehended. We cannot think or affirm existence with- 
out thinking or affirming the existent. Sir William Ham- 
ilton says we cannot think without thinking the attribute 
of existence, as if existence, or being, which is the term he 
should have used, is an attribute. He who says being, 
says being is. Being is ultimate, and though it may have 
attributes, it is not and cannot itself be an attribute. We 
may distinguish between real and necessary being and 
contingent or created existences, but not in being itself be- 
tween essentia, or substantia, and esse, or existere, for being 
which exists not, is not being. The primitive conception 
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of God is that of being; hence he names himself, I AM 
THAT AM, Eco Sum Qui Sum. Being in general, ens 
in genere, then, is inconceivable, and is not only an abstrac- 
tion, but even an impossible abstraction. We have then, 
and can have, no idea of being which is not either real and 
necessary being, — ens necessarium et reale, the ens simpli- 
citer of the Schoolmen, that is, God, — or contingent exist- 
ence, that is, creature, ens secundum quid. 

But passing over this, Rosmini cannot, from the idea of 
being or the judgment, Being is, arrive at the judgment, 
Being is cause or creator. ‘lhe first principles of philos- 
ophy, from which our whole intellectual life flows, are, 
according to Rosmini, the idea of being, and the sensible 
object. ‘These are the primitive data. How from these two, 
being and a sensible object, obtain the judgment of causal- 
ity, or conclude the existence of a causal nexus between 
them,—that being creates or places the sensible object ? 
He must connect them in some way, or else deny the exist- 
ence of the sensible object, and he can connect them only 
as being and phenomenon, which excludes the judgment 
of causality, and renders it impossible for us to refute the 
doctrine of the identity of substance and phenomenon of 
God and the universe, of God and man, — which we have 
seen neither Cousin nor Sir William Hamilton escapes, — 
or the nihilism of Hegel. 

Schelling maintains the doctrine of the identity of sub- 
ject and object, the contingent and necessary, the relative 
and absolute, and therefore cannot help us, though he as- 
serts the absolute, the unconditioned. Hegel starts with 
the conception of pure being, das reine Syne, which in his 
view is identical with not-being, that is, with indetermi- 
nate, unreal, or mere possible being. But the possible can- 
not be prior to the real, for it is the power or ability of the 
real to place the contingent, and is intrinsic in the real 
and necessary. Hence Hegel, placing the possible before 
the real, begins and ends in nullity. ‘The common error of 
the pseudo-ontologists is, that they start from the object, not 
as real being, objectively existing, and simply presented in 
intuition, but as a conception, and thus give us no real on- 
tology, but a pure ideology. ‘The being they assert is no 
real being. But even if it were, they could not assert the 
judgment of causality, because it is not contained in the 
judgment, Being is. Hence they fall inevitably into Pan- 
theism. 
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The school which, among us, professes to follow St. 
Thomas, and which is the more prevalent as well as the 
sounder school we have, denies that it is a psychological 
school, and in its origin it certainly was not. It professes to 
proceed from notum, or something known, to the unknown, 
by the way of demonstration. Butthis is no more nor less 
than a Cartesian would say. It merely defines a method, 
not a philosophy; and though it proves that the schbdol is 
faithful to the method, it by no means proves that it is 
faithful to the philosophy of St. Thomas. What is this 
notum ? What is the principium of the school? The 
question of principles is prior to the question of method, 
and far otherwise important. Your method may be good, 
but if your principles are bad, you can never arrive at the 
truth but by an inconsequence, by a violation of good 
logic. The principium of this school is a sensible datum, 
that is, a contingent existence taken from sensible expe- 
rience ; from this it professes to proceed demonstratively, 
by the principle of contradiction, to the assertion of the 
necessary ; that is, from the ens contingens sensibly appre- 
hended to demonstrate the ens necessarium et reale, which 
is not apprehensible at all. 

But Hume has settled it for ever that the judgment of 
causality cannot be obtained from sensible experience, 
either intuitively or demonstratively ; and without the 
judgment of causality we can never conclude real and ne- 
cessary being from contingent existence, nor contingent ex- 
istence from real and necessary being. If the professors of 
this school will examine it, they will find that this judgment 
is the very principle of their demonstration, for the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, without it, gives only the possible, 
not the real. ‘They have, therefore, the judgment of cau- 
sality prior to their demonstration, and do but apply it in 
their demonstrative process. How did they come by it? 
As they do not concede it to be an intuition, they can give 
only some one of the answers we have already found to 
be insufficient. 

There has recently sprung up, principally in France, an- 
other school, called the Traditional School; but what are 
their precise doctrines isa matter of dispute between them 
and their opponents. But if they mean that tradition is 
necessary only in regard to the superintelligible, or that it 
is necessary only as an assistant in the order of the intelli- 
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gible, they are so far unquestionably right; but if they 
mean that the first principles of science are known only as 
learned from a teacher, they apply in all its rigor to the 
natural order, in which St. Anselm did not apply it, the 
maxim, Crede ut intelligas, and thus found science on 
faith. Judging from M. Bonetty’s criticisms on Gioberti, 
we should say this is their doctrine, and this is only a 
form of Jansenism. Bui judging from some of M. Bonet- 
ty’s disclaimers, we might be inclined to think it is not. 
He says expressly, that he recognizes reason as a faculty of 
the soul, a natural power of knowing truth; but he denies 
that it is a power to invent — discover — truth. We sup- 
pose he means the first and necessary truths of morals and 
theology. But this is not decisive, for he leaves it in doubt 
whether he means morals and theology in the superintelli- 
gible order only, or in the intelligible order. If the former, 
all Christians agree with him, and he utters only a truism ; 
if he means the latter, then he either means simply that, 
though man is able to know these first principles or neces- 
sary truths, the foundation of what is called natural the- 
ology and ethics, when supernaturally revealed, he could 
never have discovered them by his own unaided efforts ; or 
he means to deny that we can either discover or know 
them by our natural reason. If the former of these sub- 
distinctions, he coincides with Gioberti, and we see not why 
he should combat him; if the latter, which we suspect to 
be the case, when he is of his own opinion, he denies all 
science of principles or necessary truths, and really founds 
science on faith ; which St. Anselm certainly never did, 
for St. Anselm professes to demonstrate the existence of 
God from the idea of the most perfect being, which the 
human mind has naturally. If this be the doctrine of the 
school, as their opponents allege, the Traditionalists are, 
in regard to human reason, like Pascal, Lamennais, Bayle, 
Kant, and Hume, really sceptics. 

Now none of these philosophers and schools are prac- 
tically sceptical, and we call them so only in regard to the 
tendency or result of their speculative systems. There is 
a common sense which directs, to a certain extent, all men 
in their practical judgments, and prevents them from run- 
ning as wild in practice as in speculation. Amongst 
Catholics, speculation is held in check by theology, and 
philosophers are obliged to assert, whether legitimately or 
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not, a sound ontology; but for the most part, they borrow 
it from Catholic theology, instead of obtaining it from 
their philosophical speculation. “ What is taught in our 
schools under the head of philosophy,” said an eminent 
Catholic bishop to us one day, “is some fragments of 
Catholic theology, badly proved.” But where there are 
no theological restraints, philosophy almost invariably runs 
into Pantheism, scepticism, and nihilism. Certainly none 
of the great philosophical schools of our day, none of the 
distinguished philosophers whom it is counted lawful to cite, 
have been able to solve Hume’s problem in favor of science. 

Yet let us not for this despair of human reason or of 
human philosophy. All the great men we have cited were 
much nearer the truth than at first sight would seem. They 
have all failed, and failed because misled by Des Cartes, 
who converted philosophy from a science of principles into 
a science of method,— from the science of human and 
divine things in the natural and intelligible order, into 
what Fichte calls very happily Wissenschaftlehre, or science 
of science, that is, the science of knowing. 'They have 
been thus led to the investigation of conceptions instead 
of things, the object thought in the respect that it is the 
correlative of subject, instead of contemplating it in the 
respect that it is thing, and exists independent of the think- 
ing subject. Modern philosophy, at least the philosophy 
in vogue, is nothing but a methodology, and very wretched 
at that. The investigation of principles should always 
precede the investigation of method, for it is the principles 
that determine the method, not the method that deter- 
mines the principles. 

Principles no doubt must be taken from thought, but 
from thought as objective, not as a fact of consciousness. 
Sir William Hamilton has well corrected the error of 
Reid, who made consciousness a special faculty distin- 
guishable from our general cognitive faculty ; but he has 
himself mistaken the true character of the fact of con- 
sciousness. He says consciousness is dual, and in thought 
we are alike conscious of both subject and object. This 
is not exact. Pierre Leroux says, more correctly, that con- 
sciousness is simply the recognition of ourselves in the 
act of thought as the subject thinking. We see, perceive, 
or apprehend the object, and are conscious that it is we 
who see, perceive, or apprehend it. ‘The fact of conscious- 
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ness is simply this recognition of self as subject. This dis- 
tinction is important; for, if we include under the fact of 
consciousness the thing thought as well as the subject 
thinking, we can include it only in correlation with our- 
selves, simply as the objective terminus of thought, and 
have still the question to settle whether it be placed by the 
subject, or whether it exist as thing independent of subject. 
It is this confusion of the object with the fact of conscious- 
ness that has led Sir William Hamilton to deny that the 
unconditioned can be thought, and Professor Ferrier to 
represent the scibile, or the knowable, as the synthesis of 
subject and object, which supposes nothing to exist save 
as known, and thus confounds existence and knowledge, 
thought and being, conceptions and things. 

The correction of this fatal error lies in taking our prin- 
ciples, not from the object as perceptum, but as res, — not 
as object perceived, but as thing existing a parte rei, and 
which is object because it is thing, and not thing because 
it is object. Etymologically, to think is to thing, for the 
two words are from the same Anglo-Saxon root; but this 
does not mean that the thought gives to the object its 
reality, but a thing or reality to itself; that is, presents a 
thing or reality to the apprehension of the subject, in the 
sense in which the word realize is sometimes used even 
by Sir William Hamilton, as when he says, realize in 
thought, that is, bring distinctly before the mind the thing 
or reality with which the thought is conversant. Strictly 
speaking, to think is to judge, that is, to judge or affirm 
the perceptum is res or thing. It declares the fact, but 
does not create it. Let this be borne in mind, that to 
think things conditions the object as object thought, but 
not as thing existing in the order of reality. This done, 
we must take our principium, not from the object as ob- 
ject, but as thing or reality. It is the reality we must 
contemplate, not the reality as object, or conditioned by our 
act of thinking, which is not the thing itself, but our con- 
ception. In this way our principium will be the principium 
of things, which must be the principium of all real science, 
of all science that is not subjective and illusory. 

Now our solution of the problem we have been consider- 
ing has already been foreshadowed. ‘The judgment of 
causality is a primitive judgment or first principle, and is 
embraced in the principium of all human science as in the 
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principium of things. All philosophers, not excepting even 
Hume, if he understood himself, do really admit a non- 
empirical element in all our cognitions, ideal and apodic- 
tic. This element Reid calls the principles of common 
sense; Kant calls it a form or category of the reason or 
understanding; Cousin, a revelation, inspiration, some- 
times the constituent element, of the spontaneous reason ; 
Rosmini, the idea of being or existence in general, which 
precedes and accompanies all our empirical judgments ; 
Sir William Hamilton seems to call it a primitive and 
necessary belief, arising from the impotence of our reason 
to conceive the unconditioned ; but however they call it, 
they all in some form or other assert it, or at least concede 
it. All agree, with the exception of the so-called Thomists, 
that it is indemonstrable, for it is the principle or basis of 
all demonstration. Now we think philosophers here lose 
themselves in a fog, and make a great mystery of what is 
in reality very plain and simple. This ideal element is the 
principium of things, and simply affirms itself to us intui- 
tively. Say with Rosmini that the idea of being precedes 
and accompanies every one of our judgments, only that it 
is the idea or apprehension of real and necessary being, 

you have then the intuitive judgment, Real and necessary 
being is. Add the judgment of causality, that is, Real and 
necessary being is cause or creator, that is, as Gioberti ex- 
presses it, Real and necessary being creates existences, 
and you have an ideal formula or judgment which at once 
is the principium of things and of science. Say now that 
this ideal formula or judgment affirms itself in immediate 
intuition, and you have our solution of the problem. Real 
and necessary Being, Ens simpliciter, is God, though we 
do not always advert to the fact, as St. Augustine says, 
and thus we have the judgment of causality, because God 
reveals or affirms himself to our noetic faculty, and affirms 
himself as creating existences or the universe, and we 
assist, if we may use a Gallicism, at the spectacle of crea- 
tion. The origin of the judgment is in intuition of the 
creative act of God, and is therefore, though indemon- 
strable, except ex consequentiis, objectively evident, and 
therefore knowledge, not merely belief, as Sir William 
Hamilton pretends. ‘To clear up all this and establish it 
satisfactorily would require a volume ; but it is not necessary 
to attempt it here, since it has already been done in the 
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metaphysical articles inserted in our Review during the 
last five years. It is enough for the present to say that 
this judgment, formed by intuition of the reality, enters as 
an integral element into every one of our empirical judg- 
ments, and forms the necessary, apodictic, and infallible 
element of those judgments, from which there is and need 
be no appeal. Our judgment of causality in the order of 
second causes copies or imitates our judgment in the 
order of the first cause, and, like that judgment, has one 
term necessary, the other contingent. When we see an 
event happen, we judge at once that it has a cause; for we 
know, as it happens, that it is in the order of contingents, 
and that contingents cannot come into existence uncaused, 
since they are not God, and nothing not God can exist but 
by his causative or creative act. So far, then,as the judg- 
ment affirms that the event has had a cause, it repeats the 
primitive judgment, and is infallible; but so far as it as- 
signs this or that particular cause for this or that partic- 
ular event, it depends on experience, and may or may not 
be just. Here the judgment is not apodictic, and has only 
probability, or what is called moral certainty. 

Our solution, it will be seen, differs in only one respect 
from that of the so-called Thomist school, a school which 
has not wholly broken with the past, and which retains 
many traditions of the ancients, the greater Fathers, and 
more distinguished scholastics. ‘This difference is, that we 
begin intellectual life with the intuition of the principle of 
things, and it begins it with a sensible fact, and ascends, by 
way of demonstration, to that principle. But the principle 
once obtained, we proceed alike, and come to the same 
conclusions. In this we think the members of this school 
mistake the real sense of St. Thomas, and suffer them- 
selves unconsciously to be affected by the conceptualism of 
Des Cartes. ‘The state of the question has been changed 
since the time of St. Thomas, and involves now, as it did 
not then, a discussion of the principles of demonstration 
itself. Certainly St. Thomas teaches that God can be 
known, though not per se; but this does not necessarily 
imply that we cannot have intuition of real and necessary 
being, which is God, or of real and necessary being creat- 
ing existences, which is at once the principle of things 
and the principle of science. No doubt this judgment, 
though intuitive, becomes clear and distinct to reflective 
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intellect only by a process of reasoning. What St. Thomas 
really does, is to clear up and render this judgment dis- 
tinct by what he calls demonstration. The question as to 
the origin of the judgment of causality, the real basis of 
all demonstration, was not debated in his time. He finds 
the mind in possession of it, and uses it without further 
question. But if he had been asked its origin, it is not 
to be believed that he would have said we obtain it from 
demonstration. ‘Then again, though he appears to start 
from the sensible element, his real process is not to infer 
the ideal or noetic element from it, but to disengage it, 
and to show that it is the Divine judgment. To this pro- 
cess well understood there is nothing to object, and it is the 
very process we are ourselves obliged to follow in order to 
show that our principium is really the principle of things, 
that is to say, is really God by his act creating the uni- 
verse. ‘The 'Thomist seems to us to confound the method 
it is necessary to follow in teaching with the method the 
mind follows in its own intellectual life. Whoever teaches 
philosophy must follow his method, but it will not do to 
confound it with the method of that which the teacher 
has to explain and systematize. 


Arr. Ill. — The Know-Nothing Platform. 


Tne article in our last Review, on A Know-Nothing 
Legislature, was written and in type before the meeting of 
the delegates of the Know-Nothing party in their National 
Council in Philadelphia, and consequently before we were 
aware of the apparent split in the secret order on the ques- 
tion of slavery. Had we foreseen that the order would 
agree to play the game of being pro-slavery at the South 
and anti-slavery at the North, we should have expressed 
ourselves less decidedly as to its failure as a political party 
in the country. We look upon the protest and apparent 
separation of the Northern Know-Nothings as a mere ruse, 
designed solely to secure sectional votes. We do not be- . 
lieve that there is any real division in the order, or that 
there has been any real modification of its principles, and 
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perhaps it has never been more formidable than at the 
present moment. 

Massachusetts had rendered herself so odious to the 
South by her Know-Nothing legislation, especially on the 
slavery question, that it was idle for the party to go into 
the canvass in any Southern or Southwestern State 
~without having ostensibly disowned all fellowship with 
her. The Council felt it necessary, to enable the party to 
assume a national character in some States and a sec- 
tional character in others. Hence we regard the protest 
and withdrawal of the Northern members as mutually 
concerted, and done to enable the order to have some 
chance of securing the votes of the Southern and National 
Whigs. But there is, in our opinion, no real breach be- 
tween the two sections of the organization. The Northern 
Anti-Nebraska Know-Nothings and the Southern and 
Western Nebraska Know-Nothings stand, we have no 
doubt, equally well in the order; and if the order puts up 
a national ticket, both will be found voting in loving har- 
mony for the same candidates, whether those candidates 
are Nebraska or Anti-Nebraska. We therefore believe our 
Massachusetts Know-Nothings are in as good standing in 
the order as any others. Of course, this is only an opin- 
ion; but we think the public will by no means find it au 
idle opinion. 

The Know-Nothing party originated we know not 
when, where, or by whom, but we make little doubt that 
its organization has been favored and supported princi- 
pally by that section of the Whig party, who, after their 
terrible defeat in the election of General Pierce, despaired 
of ever attaining again to power under their own name 
and organization. ‘The Democratic party was so strong 
at the moment of the election, that its division or the dis- 
affection of a large portion of its members, when the dis- 
tribution of offices came, might be reasonably expected. 
The master-stroke of policy, then, would be to seize upon 
an organization that would secure the support of the main 
body of the defeated Whigs and Free-Soilers, and attract 
the co-operation of disaffected Democrats. Out of these 
three elements it would not be unreasonable to hope for 
the forming of a party strong enough to elect the next 
President. Such was the calculation. Fortune seemed to 
favor the conspirators. ‘The disaffection in the Democratic 
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ranks was even greater in several leading States than 
could have reasonably been counted on, and the passage 
of the Nebraska Bill and the repeal of that absurdity called 
“the Missouri Compromise,” came most opportunely to 
infuse new life and energy into the Free-Soil party, and to 
draw into a sympathy with them a large number of North- 
ern Whigs who had hitherto stood up manfully in support 
of the Constitution and the Union. So great was the real 
or affected wrath of our Boston Whigs, of those even who 
had sustained Mr. Webster in his national policy, and had 
some distant hopes of making Mr. Everett the Whig can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1856, that they were at first 
indisposed to execute the Fugitive Slave Law in the case 
of Anthony Burns. For ourselves, though not opposed to 
the Nebraska Bill, and having always disapproved the 
Missouri Compromise, as unconstitutional and absurd, 
we were provoked at the introduction of the bill, because 
it seemed to us inopportune and uncalled for. Once in- 
troduced, of course, we must support it; but we believed it 
bad policy on the part of the friends of the administration 
to introduce it, and we think so still. 

With the views of a large number of individual Whigs 
we have of late years had many sympathies; but we have 
never had any sympathy with the Whigs in their party 
action. ‘They have since assuming the name of Whig, in 
1832, seldom had any firm and fixed principles by which 
they seemed prepared to stand or to fall. ‘They have, es- 
pecially since 1838, as a party, seemed too fond of making 
up false issues, and availing themselves of every temporary 
and local excitement, and every temporary and local fanat- 
icism, that promised to give them a temporary and local 
accession of numbers. ‘I'he reason of this is not in their 
natural sympathy with these excitements and fanaticisms, 
but in the fact of their weakness as a national party. 
There is no use in denying or seeking to disguise the fact, 
that the Democratic party represents the national senti- 
ment, and is, whenever that sentiment can fully express 
itself, the dominant party of the Union. It can never be 
defeated, save in certain localities, when the issue is fairly 
made up, and the people come to a direct vote between it 
and its opponents. It is the only party, when in place, 
strong enough to propose and carry its measures.  ‘I'wice 
since 1840 the Whigs have been in place, and in neither 
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case have they been able to carry out their avowed policy ; 
but in both they have been obliged to abandon their dis- 
tinctive measures, and to adopt a policy, in the main, 
acceptable to their Democratic opponents. Hence the ac- 
cession of the Whigs on a distinctive policy of their own, 
or by a firm and manly reliance on their own strength, is, 
whether desirable or not, out of the question, and they are 
obliged to remain in opposition, or resort to stratagem, to 
avail themselves of collateral issues and temporary expe- 
dients. 

Now this Know-Nothing order, whether it was con- 
ceived and brought forth by Whigs as such or not, — and 
for our part we do not believe that it was, — seemed ad- 
mirably adapted to their purpose ; and when its managers 
proposed it to the Whig members of the last Congress, 
_all but two or three of them, if our information be correct, 
. agreed to adopt it. It professed to be wholly independent 
of all existing party organizations, and therefore it ap- 
pealed directly to the members of those party organiza- 
tions which it was felt were eflete, or too feeble to attain 
to power in their own name, and to a considerable num- 
ber of persons who were dissatisfied with all the old par- 
ties, and desirous of seeing a new party arise from their 
ashes. The number of these last was much larger and 
more important, two or three years ago, than is commonly 
supposed. The Whigs had no well-settled policy, and 
they had proved themselves unable to administer the gov- 
ernment to the satisfaction of the country. The Free- 
Soilers were fanatics, and hostile to the Union, and the 
Democrats were tinctured with fillibusterism, and tending 
to ultraism under the seductive name of progressive de- 
mocracy with fearful rapidity, and seemed on the point of 
abandoning for ever the American for the European de- 
mocracy, that is, American Constitutionalism for French 
Jacobinism. We ourselves should have been most happy 
to have seen a new party springing up, that should have 
been neither Whig nor Democratic, but which should com- 
bine the conservative elements of both parties. Such a 
party seemed to us at one moment not wholly impossible, 
and if it could have been formed on truly American prin- 
ciples, it would, though not immediately, but in time, have 
attained to power; and even before doing so, it would have 
exerted a wholesome restraining influence upon the action 
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of whatever party might be in place. ‘To persons desirous 
of a truly conservative party, that is, conservative in a 
good, not a bad sense, the Know -Nothings pretended to 
be such a party, although we never for a moment believed 
them. Being a secret order, and their real principles, if 
they had any, being unknown, except to the managers, 
they could profess anything according to the predilections 
of the persons they addressed, provided those persons were 
non-Catholics. With men of a conservative tendency, they 
were conservative ; with radicals, they were radicals ; with 
Fillibusters, they were Fillibusters; with Free-Soilers, they 
were antislavery ; with the friends and supporters of the 
compromises of the Constitution, they were organized for 
the purpose of putting down the Free-Soilers, and protect- 
ing the Union. 

But they must, in order to be able to draw largely from 
the Democratic ranks, appeal to other sentiments. ‘They 
therefore professed strong American and anti-foreign sym- 
pathies, which would attract what remained of the old 
“ Native American” party, and also strong Protestant, 
anti-Catholic sentiments, which would enlist the Evangel- 
ical and No-Popery party of the country. It was from 
their opposition to foreign residents and naturalized citi- 
zens and their strong appeals to Native American preju- 
dices, and their opposition to the Catholic Church and 
strong appeals to Protestant fanaticism, that they hoped to 
enlist under their banner a sufficient number of the Dem- 
ocratic party to secure them, with the despairing Whigs, 
the Free-Soilers, and the no-party men, a majority of 
voters in a majority of the States and in the Union. The 
Native American and anti-foreign appeals were intended 
principally for the South, and the anti-Catholic and Prot- 
estant appeals principally for the North. ‘These appeals, 
with the hope of office held out to a large class of men 
who under any other organization knew they had and 
could have no chance of attaining to place, it was thought, 
not wholly without reason, would suffice to give them the 
political power of the country. 

Such are the Know-Nothings and their hopes regarded 
as a political party. While we are writing, important elec- 
tions are taking place in several States at the South and 
Southwest, the result of which has not reached us, but 
which will most likely prove to be of a mixed character. 
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The success of the party as a political party depends on 
its ability to draw off from the Democratic party voters 
enough, when added to the main body of the old Whig 
party, with the Free-Soilers, Anti- Nebraska men, and office- 
seekers, to constitute a majority in a Presidential election. 
Whether they?can do this or not, is as yet undecided. If 
the old Democratic party rally to their old principles, and 
vote according to their old party associations, they will be 
able, with the recruits they will obtain from those honor- 
able and high-minded Whigs who, though disliking the 
Democratic party, will vote for it in preference to the 
Know-Nothing party,,and among whom we may reckon 
with certainty the large body of Catholics, who have 
generally supported the Whig party, they will be defeated 
in the coming Presidential election, and the country will 
be saved from the indelible disgrace so cunningly prepared 
for it. The duty of every high-minded and patriotic Amer- 
ican citizen would, therefore, seem to be plain. Whatever 
may have been our dislike to the Democratic party, or to the 
present administration, we must rally, it seems to us, to its 
support, and do all in our power in the State and Federal 
elections to prevent its defeat. ‘There is really no room 
for hesitation. ‘The Democratic party to-day represents 
the honor and good faith of the nation, and we are called 
upon by every consideration which can weigh with free- 
men and patriots to give it our firmest support, whatever 
may have been its errors and short-comings. 

But it is not precisely under its aspect as a political 
party that we wish principally to consider this Know- 
Nothing organization. We wish rather to consider it in 
its relation to civil and religious liberty. We have before 
us, in The Boston Daily Advertiser of August 8th, the plat- 
form adopted on the previous day by the Know-Nothing 
State Council at Springfield in this State. We do not 
propose to examine this platform in all its parts. We pro- 
pose to examine only a part of the sixth article, which we 
copy entire. 


«6, The right to worship God according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience, to be preserved inviolate. Resistance to any politico- 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, which, through its agents, be they pope, 
bishops, or priests, who attempt to invade this right, or acquire po- 
litical power. Hence, we rebuke all attempts to appropriate the 
public funds to the establishment of sectarian schools, all attempts 
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to exclude the Bible as a text-book therefrom, and all attempts to 
wrest from the laity and give to the priesthood the control of 
church property. We also rebuke in indignant terms such sen- 
timents as these, put forth by the representatives of the Papal 
power : —that ‘ Protestantism has no rights in the presence of 
Catholicism’; that ‘ religious liberty is only to be endured until 
the opposite can be established with safety to the Catholic world’ ; 
and that ‘ the Catholics of America are bound to abide by the in- 
terpretation put upon the Constitution of the United States by the 
Pope of Rome.’ ” 


It is one of the most painful things, in our controversy 
with anti-Catholics, to be obliged always to complain of 
their perversions and misrepresentations of Catholic writers. 
We say it, and in sorrow, not in anger, that we have never, 
since we became a Catholic, found the least approach to 
loyalty and good faith in a No-Popery opponent. In this 
short article three sentences are cited, as if from Catholic 
writers, two of which are sheer forgeries, and the other a 
perversion. No Catholic writer has ever written that 
“religious liberty is only to be endured till the opposite 
can be established with safety to the Catholic world,” or 
that “ the Catholics of America are bound to abide by the 
interpretation put upon the Constitution of the United 
States by the Pope of Rome.” ‘These are pure inventions, 
gross fabrications. Undoubtedly, Catholics oppose what 
passes with many people for religious liberty, that is, the 
liberty of infidelity to enslave religion, or to make the civil 
magistrate the digector of conscience ; but no Catholic has 
ever opposed, in any form or shape, in any age or country, 
the liberty of religion, or true religious liberty. We have 
ourselves uniformly opposed, both before and since our 
conversion to Catholicity, the liberty of infidels, Evangeli- 
cals, and politicians, to enslave religion and trample on 
the rights of conscience, which is accountable to God 
alone; but we have as uniformly, and with all the energy 
of our soul, in speaking and in writing, defended religious 
liberty full and entire. So has our excellent young friend, 
a sincere and earnest-minded Catholic, Robert: A. Bake- 
well, late editor of The Shepherd of the Valley, who, we 
regret, has received harsh measure at the hands not only 
of Protestants, but even of some of his Catholic contempo- 
raries. All we ask for our Church, we have said over and 
over again, is “an open field and fair play.” We demand 
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for her as a right, which the state and all individuals are 
bound to respect, full liberty to profess and practise her 
faith and discipline ; and what we claim for her in face of 
the civil authority, or of secular society, we have uni- 
formly expressed our readiness to concede to the sects, 
nay, if it were necessary, to defend for them, for we hold 
the absolute incompetency of the state in spirituals. 

The sentence, that “ the Catholics of America are bound 
to abide by the interpretation put upon the Constitution 
of the United States by the Pope of Rome,” we have 
seen, in some secular prints, ascribed to the editor of this 
periodical; but its very style should have saved him from 
such an indignity. We have never, in speaking or in 
writing, in public or in private, expressed any such doc- 
trine, for we have never claimed for the Pope any power 
at all to interpret the Constitution of the United States, 
or any other civil constitution, except that of the Papal 
States themselves. What we have said is, that Catholics 
are bound in conscience to obey the civil government in 
all things not repugnant to the law of God; and we envy 
not the man who will maintain, either that he is not 
bound in conscience to obey the civil authority at all, or 
that he is bound to obey it when it commands what the 
law of God forbids. Assuming that we are thus bound, 
we are bound to obey every constitutional enactment, 
unless the Constitution itself authorizes things repugnant 
to the law of God. ‘Thus we have reasoned against those 
who, on the ground of conscience, or the Higher Law, as 
they call it, object to the Fugitive Slave Law. That law 
is constitutional, and the Constitution authorizes nothing 
repugnant to the Divine law, and therefore you cannot 
plead conscience or the Higher Law against it. Now here 
are two assumptions, one as to the constitutionality of the 
law, and the other as to the repugnance or non-repugnance 
of the Constitution to the law of God. ‘These are two 
questions, neither of which can the private citizen decide for 
himself. The former, the constitutionality of the law, is a 
question for the Supreme Court, the proper civil tribunal, 
and does not for Catholics, any more than for non-Catholics, 
come within the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical authority, 
for it is a purely civil question. But the latter, whether 
the Constitution is or is not repugnant to the law of God, 
is a spiritual question, and touches conscience. We can 
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conceive that a civil constitution may be incompatible 
with the Divine law. Such was the constitution of 
Rome under the empire, which made the emperor a god, 
supreme pontiff, and supreme civil ruler, and gave him 
the civil right to command incense to be offered to his 
statue, to the statue of Jupiter, or any of the heathen 
gods. Here was a civil constitution repugnant to the 
law of God, for that law forbids idolatry. So would be 
a civil constitution that should command us to embrace 
Mormonism; and so is the civil constitution in every Ma- 
hometan state, and in nearly every Heathen state. The 
French people, led away by Jansenists and infidels, abol- 
ished Christianity, forbade the exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion, and adopted a constitution forbidden by the Divine 
law. It is clear, then, that a civil constitution may be 
repugnant to the law of God. But who is to decide 
whether it be so or not? Not the private citizen for 
himself, for that would be anarchy; not the judiciary, 
for that holds under the constitution, and cannot go be- 
hind it; not the people, for it is precisely their act that 
may be in question. It is evident on the least reflection, 
that it must be decided for each citizen by that authority, 
whatever it be, which for him is the supreme judge in ques- 
tions of conscience. ‘This in the case of Catholics is, as 
everybody knows, the Church, or the Pope as head of the 
Church. The doctrine we maintain is, that the supreme 
court interprets the constitution, and decides whether a 
given enactment be or be not constitutional, and from its 
interpretation and decision there lies no appeal; and that 


for Catholics the Church or the Pope is the proper judge 


of the spiritual question, whether the constitution itself 
is or is not repugnant to the law of God, does or does not 
ordain anything contrary to conscience, or what the law of 
God forbids. Now, what we claim here for the Pope is 
something very different from the power to decide on the 
constitutionality of civil enactments. However repugnant 
to American politicians may be the power we do claim for 
the Pope, they need feel no alarm ; for the Pope, in permit- 
ting Catholics to take the oath to support and defend the 
Constitution, has already decided that it ordains nothing 
contrary to the Divine law. That question for Catholics 
is settled for ever, and no Catholic can ever plead con- 
science for not obeying any law passed in accordance 
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with the Constitution. We are bound in conscience to 
obey every law authorized by the Constitution of the 
Union, and therefore it is that we cannot join with Aboli- 
tionists and Free-Soilers, as little favorable as we are to 
slavery. We can advocate the emancipation of the slaves, 
but their compulsory emancipation only on condition of 
full indemnification of their owners. 

We are not quite so simple as to suppose that even this 
explanation will satisfy No-Popery politicians, for they hate 
the Papacy with a perfect hatred, and are as much opposed 
to the Papal authority in spirituals as in temporals. But 
our only reply to them is, that the supreme authority of the 
Pope under God, in all questions which touch conscience, 
is a part of the Catholic religion, of the Catholic faith 
itself; and you cannot object to the power we claim for 
the Pope without objecting to Catholicity that it is Cath- 
olicity, not Protestantism. You may object to us on 
theological grounds, if you choose, but not on political 
grounds, for the political law is and must be subordinate 
to the religious law ; and we have, as American citizens, the 
right to profess and practise our religion without restraint. 
We are willing to do all we can in conscience to pacify our 
enemies, and would never let slip an opportunity to throw 
a sop to Cerberus, but we cannot be so complaisant as to 
sacrifice principle itself. We shall never, to gain friend- 
ship for ourselves or our co-religionists, do the foul dis- 
honor to religion of subordinating her to politics. If your 
civil régime contradicts religion, correct it, and not ask us 
to correct religion ; if we are to enjoy in this blessed land 
religious liberty, we must enjoy the right of appealing to 
the Supreme Pontiff in every matter which touches our 
consciences as Catholics. You can deny us this right, if 
you choose, and burn or hang us, if we presume to exer- 
cise it; but you can do so only by violating that religious 
liberty you say in this very platform is “to be preserved 
inviolate.” 

“ Protestantism has no rights in presence of Catholicity.” 
This sentence is, we believe, from our Review, and was 
written by its editor. We do not deny it, and are pre- 
pared to stand by it. But we have never said, “ Protes- 
tants have no rights in presence of Catholics.” Between 
the two assertions there is a distance. We speak as a 
Catholic, and as a Catholic we of course hold Catholicity 
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to be the true and the only true religion. We do not con- 
cede that Protestantism is or possibly can be true. In the 
mind of a Catholic there is no room for doubt, and on this 
point there is nothing left to be settled. Catholicity is 
true, and Protestantism, as its contradictory, is and cannot 
but be false. We do not admit the possibility of our be- 
ing wrong in this, or of Protestants being right. We are 
as certain that we are right as we are that we exist, or 
that it is impossible for God to lie; and as certain as we 
are that we are right, so certain we are that Protestantism 
is a huge error, a Satanic delusion. Now, as error can 
never have any rights in presence of truth, Protestantism 
can have none in presence of Catholicity. This is what 
we do and must say as a Catholic, for we are not seeking 
for the true religion. We have found it. You may prove 
us wrong if youcan. But this much you must concede, 
that, if Catholicity be true, in its presence Protestantism 
has and can have no rights, unless you are prepared to say 
that error has rights in presence of truth. 

But Protestants are men as well as Protestants, and 
they have, in the presence of Catholics, who are also men, 
the common rights, that is to say, the natural rights of all 
men. ‘They are citizens, and in their capacity of citizens 
they and Catholics stand on a footing of perfect equality. 
Before the state, for the state is incompetent in spirituals, 
Catholics and Protestants are equal, and have the same 
rights. This doctrine we have never denied, but always 
maintained. We claim the free exercise of our religion in 
this country, on the ground of our equal rights as American 
citizens; whether our religion be true or false is no con- 
cern of yours as politicians or statesmen. You are free to 
controvert it on theological grounds, but not on political 
grounds. The American doctrine is that of the equal 
rights before the state of all American citizens, and conse- 
quently, if one class of citizens have the right to the free 
and full enjoyment of their religion, every other class have 
an equal right to the free and full enjoyment of theirs. 
The free and full enjoyment, the free and unrestricted pro- 
fession and practice of our religion in its unity and integ- 
rity, whether pleasing or offensive to Protestants, is includ- 
ed in our equal rights as American citizens; and you 
cannot in any respect restrict our religion, without doing 
violence to the American doctrine of equal rights. But 
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that same doctrine gives to the adherents of the sects, so 
long as they do not encroach on the equal rights of others, 
or disturb under pretence of liberty of conscience the public 
peace, the same rights before the law. But under our sys- 
tem they possess these rights not as Protestants, but as 
citizens, any more than we possess ours as Catholics; for 
neither Catholicity nor Protestantism is known to our 
laws; and the protection the professors of either can claim 
from the government is simply their protection in their 
equal rights as citizens. 

We can hardly suppose that the Know-Nothings are 
competent to understand these distinctions; and if they 
were, they have given us no reason to suppose that they 
have the good faith and simple honesty to regard them. 
The way in which they fabricate false charges against the 
Church, and pervert the most innocent expressions of her 
writers from their plainest and most obvious sense, in the 
connection in which they are found, renders it impossible 
for us to give them more credit for honesty than discern- 
ment. We make these explanations not for them, but for 
Catholics and for those liberal and honorable Protestants 
who have the feelings, manners, and tastes of gentlemen, 
and who, though not without some anti-Catholic preju- 
dices, would scorn to use any but fair and honest means 
against the spread of Catholicity. ‘These gentlemen must 
see the falsehoods and calumnies circulated against us; 
they must see the ungenerous, the undignified, the un- 
truthful, and even Satanic spirit manifested by our oppo- 
nents towards us, and be led, we should think, to doubt 
the possibility of there being a good cause against the 
Church. 

But this by the way. We ask our readers to note the 
admirable consistency of these Know-Nothings. They tell 
us, “the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
one’s conscience is to be preserved inviolate,” and in the 
same breath declare their intention to deprive Catholics, 
as far as the law can deprive them, of this very right! 
Everybody knows that the end and aim of the party, 
aside from the attainment of power and place, is to re- 
strain the free profession and practice of the Catholic 
religion. They in our Legislature, last winter, even passed 
an act which, in their understanding and intention, dis- 
criminates between Catholics and Protestants, and ex- 
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cludes Catholics from every office under the State govern- 
ment. They have enacted an infamous test oath; but, 
happily, Satan failed them for the moment, and did not 
assist them to frame the oath so that a Catholic cannot 
take it, if he sees proper. Their iniquity lied unto itself. 
They not only aim to deprive us of our civil status, and 
therefore of our religious freedom, but they do it under the 
false pretence that our Church is “a politico-ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.” This is false, and it cannot be doubted that 
they know it. Our bishops and clergy have, as citizens, 
the same political rights with other citizens, and the same 
right to interfere in politics, if they choose, that Protestant 
ministers have. But they have rarely intermeddled, save 
when the rights of conscience, the preservation of the 
Union, and the maintenance of social order, demanded the 
intervention of every loyal citizen; and even then they 
have done so simply in their capacity of private citizens, 
never in their capacity as members of the Catholic bhie- 
rarchy. But we cannot say as much of Protestant minis- 
ters. ‘There was, some time since, a solemn act of the 
Presbyterian Assembly, or at least of a Presbyterian Synod, 
reported in the newspapers, officially censuring a meas- 
ure of the general government, and everybody must remem- 
ber a solemn admonition, — for petition we cannot call it, 
—in respect to the Nebraska-Kanzas Bill, signed by three 
thousand New England ministers, in their official character, 
presented to the Senate of the United States by the Hon. 
Edward Everett, a Senator at that time from this State. 
Was there the name of a single Catholic bishop or priest 
on the list? Have the Catholic hierarchy ever done any- 
thing of the sort? You know they have not. There are 
some twenty or thirty Protestant ministers, it has been said 
sixty, members of our present General Court, and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives is, we believe, a Protes- 
tant minister of some sort, though of what sort we pretend 
not tosay. Is there, or has there ever been, a Catholic 
priest in that august assembly? What simplicity or what 
rank hypocrisy for the Know-Nothings, then, to declare 
war against Catholics, on the ground that its clergy are 
a politico-ecclesiastical hierarchy! Men must be far gone 
in impudence, or laboring under a singular and most Sa- 
tanic delusion, before they can stand up before the world 
and accuse an innocent party of the misdeeds of which 
they themselves alone are guilty. 
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The platform lays down as one of its planks, “ resistance 
to any politico-ecclesiastical hierarchy which, through its 
agents, be they pope, bishops, or priests, attempts to in- 
vade this right to worship God according to the dictates 
of one’s conscience, or to acquire political power.” It were 
idle to affect to doubt the intended allusion. Every reader 
knows that the Catholic Church is meant. ‘These Know- 
Nothings would have it believed that our Church is a 
political as well as an ecclesiastical body, that is, secular 
as well as spiritual, which is false; and that she is seeking 
to invade the rights of conscience, and to acquire political 
power, which is false and insulting. Can it be wondered 
at, that, when a party, professing to be in a special sense 
American, publishes such foul calumnies, foreign-born 
Catholics should manifest an unwillingness to American- 
ize and fraternize with the natives? Why, is there a man, 
woman, or child in the country, that does not know that 
we have, as Catholics, even more than we can do to de- 
fend our own right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of our conscience, against the infuriated attacks of 
bigots and fanatics? What nonsense to talk of the Church 
invading the right of conscience, when it is she, as all the 
world knows, that is struggling in every land against 
politicians, schismatics, heretics, revolutionists, despots 
Pagans, Mahometans, and apostates, for that very right. 
Do the Know-Nothings imagine that the subjection of 
conscience to the political order is its freedom? Then as 
to political power, in no age or country has the Catholic 
hierarchy sought to acquire it. The charge betrays equal 
ignorance and malignity. 

Hear again these sapient Know-Nothings: “ Hence we 
rebuke all attempts to wrest from the laity and give to the 
priesthood the control of church property.” ‘The reasoning 
here is according to the Know-Nothing, rather than the Aris- 
totelian logic, we suppose. But do not these men perceive 
that they are striking a fatal blow at the rights of property, 
one of the bases of society itself? What right has the 
state to meddle with church property? The right of prop- 
erty is a natural right, a right not derived from society, but 
held anterior to it, and independent of it. Civil society 
does not confer it, and its duty is to recognize and protect 
it. Ihave the right to dispose of my property in any way 
I please, not forbidden by the law of God. I may give it 
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to the Church if I please, and the state has no right to 
prohibit me from so doing. If I give it to the Church, it 
is hers, and it is for her, not the legislature, to say whether 
it shall be controlled by the clergy or the laity. Why, my 
dear friends, you have not as yet learnt the simplest ele- 
ments even of civil liberty. You have not advanced be- 
yond the liberty recognized by the Grand Turk, who has 
recently assumed for the lay society all the property of the 
mosques. You talk of wresting from the laity the control 
of church property. When, permit us to ask your wis- 
doms, was the control of church property vested in the 
laity. In point of fact, the larger portion of the property of 
the Church in this country has not even been contributed 
by the laity. ‘The majority of the churches in the United 
States have been built, in much the greater part, by the 
clergy with their own means, out of the fruits of their own 
hard earnings. ‘To whom in natural right, then, would 
belong the control of this property? How can placing its 
control in the clergy be regarded as wresting from the 
laity any right they ever possessed, or to which they have 
the least claim in justice? The property is vested in the 
Church, and it is for her to decide who shall control it. 
She has decided that the control of the temporalities of 
the Church shall be vested in the bishops and clergy under 
the Sovereign Pontiff. Whether she has done wisely or 
unwisely in so doing, is a matter that concerns her alone, 
and into which you have no right to inquire. It is a law 
of the Church, and, as such, a part of our religion, —a part 
of the Catholic religion itself; and you cannot oppose it 
without violating that liberty of conscience which you say 
must be maintained “inviolate.” It is not for you to dis- 
criminate and say so much of the Catholic religion may 
be professed, and so much shall not. Catholicity, at 
least so far as the state is concerned, is a whole, and 
you must either recognize it in its unity and integrity, 
as the Church herself proposes it, and leave it thus entirely 
free, or you deny us all religious freedom. Our freedom 
consists in professing and practising our religion as we un- 
derstand it, not merely as you choose to understand it for 
us. We cannot recognize the Papacy in the civil govern- 
ment, still less in a Know-Nothing Council, whether com- 
posed of political demagogues or of Protestant parsons. 
But why continue this train of remark? Nothing we 
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can say will have any effect on the demagogues, bigots, 
and fanatics who are banded together against us. ‘They 
can invent and circulate a thousand calumnies while we 
are refuting one. ‘To make them hear reason demands 
more than a human power, and only the almighty hand of 
God can arrest them in their madness and folly. They 
have no candor, no loyalty, no rectitude of heart or of 
mind, and they will do against us all they are permitted, 
but happily can do no more than they are permitted. 
One thing, however, must strike every reflecting mind, 
namely, that while English and American Evangelicals, 
combined with the minor sects struggling into notice, and 
anxious to gain the recognition of their more orthodox 
brethren, are constantly prating of religious liberty, they 
are in both Great Britain and the United States conspir- 
ing to deprive Catholics of all their civil and religious 
rights. Nothing is more remarkable than the facility of 
Evangelicals at self-deception. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that they are really so deluded as to imagine that 
they are the advocates of religious liberty, while they are 
warring against it with all their might, as the Long Parlia- 
ment in fighting against the king professed to do so under 
the king’s commission. But this much is certain, that the 
active and living portion of English aid American Prot- 
estants, those, we mean, represented by Exeter Hall and 
Nassau Street, whatever their delusions or their pretences, 
have no conception and no love of religious, or even of 
civil liberty. 

Protestantism has always been inimical to both religious 
and civil liberty, as we have on many occasions shown 
beyond the possibility of reply. Especially is this true of 
English and American Protestantism, confining the word, 
as we now do, to the Calvinistic and Methodistical sects. 
The eloquent and learned author of the History of the 
United States never made a greater mistake than when 
he made John Calvin the founder of civil liberty. Calvin 
was, no doubt, a man of extraordinary natural abilities ; 
and, entering Geneva, whose citizens had recently rebelled 
against their prince, and by the aid of the Bernese had ex- 
pelled him from their city, he no doubt favored a sort of 
republican government. But it should be remembered 
that the Swiss Cantons had been republics centuries before 
he flourished, and that he himself never had any concep- 
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tion of what, in our times, are called the rights of man. 
He recognized only the rights of the saints; that is, of 
Calvinists, at most a contemptible minority of the human 
race. It is impossible, by any logical process conceivable 
by us, to conclude from the equality of Calvinists, or even 
of Protestants, the equality of all men, as asserted by our 
American patriots in 1776. That equality, the equality of 
all men by the natural law, was derived from the practice 
of the Church and the teaching of her doctors in all ages. 
Hampden, Sydney, Locke, and even our own Jefferson, 
never taught it so clearly as it is taught by St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, Suarez, and Bellarmine. Mr. Bancroft will 
find the doctrine he so ardently loves taught nowhere with 
more clearness, boldness, and energy, than it was taught 
by the French Liguweurs in their resistance to Henri Quatre, 
and the French Revolution only clothed the Catholic doc- 
trine in a Pagan garb, and informed it with a Pagan in- 
stead of a Christian spirit. The liberty, equality, and 
brotherhood which that Revolution proclaimed, and sought 
to realize, were in themselves Catholic conceptions, and 
never could have been entertained by a people that had 
not retained a very distinct and vivid reminiscence of its 
Catholic culture. The error of the Revolution was not in 
entertaining them, or in seeking their realization in society, 
but in its practical perversion and misapplication of them, 
and in seeking to realize them by unwarrantable and im- 
proper means. ‘They were great truths founded in eternal 
justice, and are dear to the better instincts of all human 
hearts. 

Liberty, in every rational sense, is founded and support- 
ed by the principles of Catholic theology, and by them 
alone, because that theology asserts the reality and perma- 
nence of the natural law, deriving its force from the eter- 
nal law, the reason or will of God, and no other theology 
does it. ‘The positive law does in no instance supersede 
or abrogate the natural law common to all men, and rights 
held under it remain always the same in the Christian 
and the infidel. The infidel prince has, over his Christian 
subjects, all the rights that he has under the law of nature 
over any other class of his subjects. If he violates their 
conscience, if he plays the tyrant over them and oppresses 
them, they may, if able, depose him, and elect another in 
his place; but they cannot refuse him their allegiance and 
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loyal obedience because he is an unbeliever, or force him 
either to abdicate or to become a Catholic. ‘The Church 
always respects, and teaches her children and enjoins upon 
all tutors, rulers, and governors, under whatever name or 
degree, to respect, all the natural rights of the nation and the 
individual, and that no prospect of utility or of good to be 
gained in this world or the next can justify the violation of 
any one of them, for we may never do wrong that good 
may come. 

Hence it is that Catholics always move slowly in reform- 
ing abuses which, through the frailty and perversity of hu- 
man nature, accumulate with time; and the Church takes 
care, in removing either moral or social evils, to violate no 
natural or vested right; and impatient spirits, zealous for 
meliorations and progress, are not unfrequently tempted to 
murmur at what appears to be her dilatoriness and exces- 
sive forbearance. She detests slavery, but she has respect 
to the rights of the master as well as of the slave; and as 
long as he does not abuse his rights, she will not suffer 
him to be compelled to emancipate his slave without a 
full indemnification. She hates intemperance, and enjoins 
temperance as a cardinal virtue; but she cannot, in order 
to suppress intemperance, trample on the natural right of 
her children to use the good things of God as not abusing 
them. She respects the natural liberty of every man, 
woman, and child. In this she follows the example of her 
Lord. Almighty God could with a word put an end to all 
sin, and to its consequent evils, but he does not do it, be- 
cause he respects that freedom, that liberty, with which he 
has created man, choosing rather to die on the cross than to 
offer it violence. 'The Church justifies the employment of 
force to repel force or to suppress violence ; and in this 
sense she has authorized her children to defend themselves, 
their freedom, religion, altars, and firesides, against the 
attacks of heretics, schismatics, and infidels; but she has 
never authorized the employment of force against any 
class of persons guilty of no violence to the rights of their 
neighbor. ‘The employment of physical force ‘for the pro- 
motion of religion and virtue,—the resort of our Maine 
Liquor Law and No-Popery men,— she strictly and un- 
compromisingly forbids, and tells those who would thus 
employ it, “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.” 
She relies on doctrinal instruction, on moral suasion, the 
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supernatural grace of her sacraments and her own spiritual 
discipline, to suppress sin and advance men in the way of 
perfection. It is clear, therefore, that the Church can 
neither tyrannize herself, nor suffer her children to tyran- 
nize; and that the natural tendency, so to speak, of the 
Catholic religion, is to liberty, equality, and brotherhood ; 
and nothing is more historically certain, than that the ten- 
dency in the modern world to despotism, to absolutism, 
or Cesarism, whether of the one, the few, or the many, 
has been in exact proportion to the decline of the influ- 
ence of the Church, and the rejection of her faith and 
discipline. 

The whole theory and practice of Calvinism, what we 
call Evangelicalism, are in singular contrast with those of 
the Church. The Calvinist—and the Calvinistic is the 
pervading spirit of most Protestants, if we except those 
amiable gentlemen and ladies called Puseyites, who protest 
against Protestantism without however abandoning it — 
holds that only the saints, only persons in grace, have 
rights, and in face of them all the rest of the world are 
outlaws, without any right whatever. Thus a Mormon 
elder, a true Evangelical, said to us one day: “ The Lord 
has given the earth and all it contains to his saints. We, 
the Mormons, are the saints, and have a divine right to 
govern, to kill or slay, as we see proper, all who are not 


joined to us, and to enter into their possessions. We have 


the right from God himself to take the wives or the prop- 
erty of sinners wherever we find them, and whenever we 
please ; but we are too weak at present to render it pru- 
dent to avail ourselves of this right.” This is the true 
Calvinist doctrine, or the strictly logical conclusion from 
the denial of the natural law, and the assertion that-all 
rights are of grace,—a doctrine that has an invincible 
tendency to Antinomianism, if indeed it can be logically 
distinguished from it. ‘To those who have no rights, it is 
impossible to do any wrong; consequently the saints are 
under no obligation to respect anything in sinners, that 
is, Catholics and unevangelicals, and may rightfully per- 
secute, fine, imprison, exile, hang, or burn them as they 
please. Reading the Old Testament and misapplying the 
commands of God to the Jews to exterminate the Canaan- 
ites, they very naturally come to the conclusion, that it is 
not only their right, but their duty, to exterminate Cath- 
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olics — who are to them the Canaanites — with fire and 
sword, or at least to reduce them, as the children of Israel 
did the Gibeonites, to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” the condition to which England for three hundred 
years has tried to reduce the Catholics of Ireland. All sin- 
cere and earnest Evangelicals believe it a national sin to 
tolerate the Canaanites in the land ; and to have friendly re- 
lations with them, even in secular matters, is a concerting 
with the enemy, and a high-handed rebellion against God. 
They groan in spirit whenever they see a Catholic Church 
rise in their midst, and can hardly restrain themselves 
from pulling it down. Hence to persecute is not only 
lawful, but a duty, for Evangelicals. 

Then, again, they find themselves impotent to meet 
what they regard as the evils of the day by any other 
means than force, for all civil action in the last analysis 
is force. We have assailed Protestantism with argument, 
and Evangelicalism has replied to us by calling on the state 
to deprive us of our civil status, to exterminate us, to 
drive us into exile, or to reduce us to slavery. Through a 
political necessity, the English Parliament, strongly against 
its will, passed the Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, which gave 
to the Catholics of the United Kingdom a partial freedom. 
Since then, Catholicity, which demands nothing but free- 
dom, has reared its head, and attracted the choicest spirits 
of the land within its fold. Evangelicalism is alarmed. 
Men are everywhere praying for the conversion of Eng- 
Jand, and the Pope will, erelong, place her once more as a 
bright jewel in his triple crown. ‘This must not be suf- 
fered. Exeter Hall cannot tolerate it. Englishmen must 
have an English, not a foreign religion, and worship an 
English God, a nice little national God, not the God 
who has created heaven and earth, and who drew their 
fathers from their savage state and heathen abominations. 
But to prevent it by argument, by fair and candid appeals 
to Scripture, reason, and history, is out of the question. 
Doctrinal instruction, moral suasion, the sacraments, are 
instruments which Evangelicals cannot use, and which 
can be and are used with fearful effect against them. 
They resort, therefore, to the civil arm. They demand 
and obtain legislation, acts of Parliament, against Cath- 
olics, and the most assiduous efforts are now making to 
prepare the way for the repeal of the Catholic Relief Bill, 
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and to re-enact the old penal laws. No one who has at- 
tended to the debates in Parliament on the anti-Catholic 
motions introduced by Messrs. Chambers and Spooner 
can doubt it. In strict concert with Exeter Hall are act- 
ing the Evangelical portion of our Know-Nothing party. 

This is no accident. It lies in the very nature and ne- 
cessities of Evangelicalism. We are, say the Evangeli- 
cals, the saints, and to us God has given the government 
of the world. We alone, of all the children of men, have 
rights, and hence with those not joined to us we may do 
as we please. Evangelicalism has then in its own view the 
right to suppress by violence, without regard to individual or 
personal rights, whatever it chooses to regard as sin or evil. 
Having no moral means, it is obliged ‘to resort to civil 
force, or fail of its end. All its philanthropy, all its better 
affections, perverted by its principles, urge it to act the ty- 
rant and the persecutor. And to do so is not an exception, 
is not an inconsequence, an aberration from its principles, 
but to act in strict and logical conformity with them. It is 
a necessity of its nature. ‘There is not a single reform, of 
whatever name or nature, that it is able to eflect without a 
resort to force, because it has no moral means that are ad- 
equate. Hence it is that under its influence everything wise 
and good turns to evil. All that is sweet in human nature 
it sours, or ferments into an intoxicating draught. It cannot 
meliorate the political and social condition of mankind 
without violence, trampling on natural and vested rights, 
and asserting the principles of the most odious tyranny. 
It cannot seek the emancipation of the slave without des- 
potism to the master. It cannot labor to suppress intem- 
perance, that crying evil, without its prohibitory legislation, 
which sacrifices individual freedom, and violates the rights 
of property, sacred in every civilized state. It has only 
one method of proceeding. This is to begin by agitating 
the public mind for the reform it wishes, and then through 
its agitation and affiliated associations to get possession 
of the legislature, and make a law enforcing it. It must 
do so, because it has not the sacraments or spiritual means 
by which it may reach the heart and remove evil by puri- 
fying its source. The whole history of the philanthropic 
and reform movements of the day proves it, and therefore 
that Evangelicalism is deadly hostile in its own nature to 
both civil and religious liberty. The great truth that this 
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age needs to learn is, that civil and religious liberty must 
stand or fall together, and that neither has any support, 
save in the doctrine, the discipline, and the sacraments of 
the Catholic Church, for save by their means there is and 
can be no harmonizing of nature and grace, liberty and 
authority. Out of Catholicity either nature is denied, 
as with Evangelicals, or grace is denied, as with the 
Rationalists ; and to deny either is to render our civil 
liberty practically impossible. 

The Evangelical, otherwise called the Puritan party, 
played a conspicuous part in what is called the Reforma- 
tion. Imported into England originally by the Lollards, 
and subsequently from Geneva, that Rome of Protestant- 
ism, it attained to power under Cromwell, received a 
check in the Restoration, was successfully appealed to in 
the Revolution of 1688, and sunk into insignificance till 
revived and reinvigorated by W esley and Whitefield. In 
this country it was predominant in nearly all the Colonies 
in their early settlement, but had been shorn in great 
measure of its power prior to the assertion of our inde- 
pendence of the crown of Great Britain. It made a rally 
under the elder Adams, but was defeated by the election 
of Mr. Jefferson in 1800, and fell into a minority. It has 
never had the control of the General government, and 
rarely has it ever been in power in any of the State gov- 
ernments. But ever since the rise of Methodism, under 
John Wesley, in the last century, it has been with us and 
in Great Britain steadily on the increase. It has worked 
in secret as well as openly, and with a_ perseverance 
worthy of the cause it professes to be, but is not. It has 
availed itself, with consummate address, of every popular 
incident or movement that seemed capable of being made 
to operate to its advantage. It has obtained the control 
of nearly all the great philanthropic movements of the day, 
directs your abolition and temperance societies, and enlists 
in its service the great mass of British and American in- 
fidelity. It has its affiliated societies for every kind of 
object subsidiary to its main purpose, spread as a vast 
network over the whole land, and has succeeded in 
making itself of importance to politicians. In a word, it 
has practised and still practises all the arts which it 
falsely and calumniously lays to the charge of the Jesuits 
and the Catholic hierarchy. It has once more, in the vicissi- 
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tudes of modern history, become formidable, and may be 
regarded as now on the point of seizing the political 
power in both Great Britain and the U nited States. 

It is this Evangelical element, a singular compound of 
cant and hypocrisy, of cunning and impudence, of phi- 
lanthropy and hate, of infidelity and fanaticism, that ren- 
ders the Know-Nothing party dangerous, and this element 
enters into both sections or divisions of the order, and is 
that which distinguishes the so-called American party 
from the ordinary Whig party of the country. In this 
Know-Nothing -organization, Evangelicalism hopes to ac- 
cede to power. ‘That it will succeed we are unwilling to 
believe, and if it were confined to our own country we 
should confidently count on its failure, for though it con- 
stitutes the life and vigor of Protestantism, it 1s very far 
from commending itself to the whole Protestant body. 
But the Evangelicals of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom constitute only one and the same peo- 
ple, acting in concert under the guidance of the same 
leaders, and its victory or defeat in one is its victory or 
defeat in the other. We fear the aid the American Evan- 
gelicals will derive from their brethren in Great Britain, 
where they are far more formidable than with us, and 
where, if not met with equal firmness and wisdom, they 
will soon have a Parliamentary majority. 

The danger in Great Britain would not be so great as 
with us, were it not for the unhappy divisions among the 
Irish Catholics, which neutralize their influence in the 
House of Commons. However desirable may be the 
Tenant’s Compensation Bill, there is at this moment a 
far greater interest for Catholic Ireland at stake. 'The 
accession of the Evangelicals to power would be the 
destruction of the little religious and civil liberty still 
remaining in the United Kingdom. All that was gained 
under O’Connell would be lost, and Ireland most likely 
would feel the curse of another Cromwell. We are much 
mistaken if the expulsion from the Cabinet of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, the Duke of Newcastle, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Sydney Herbert, the men who stood 
up so firmly against the Ecclesiastical 'Titles Bill, and*the 
elevation of Lord Palmerston to the premiership, ought 
not to be looked upon as a victory gained by the Evan- 
gelicals ; and certain we are that civil and religious liberty 
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has nothing to hope, but much to fear, from the present 
administration. Still, such is the complexion of parties in 
the United Kingdom, that it must be difficult to say on 
what side the patriotic Catholic ought to cast his influence. 
The Tories can hardly be trusted for Ireland, and the 
Whigs just as little for England. The Tories insist upon 
governing Ireland through the Orange faction, and the 
Whigs by nature and tradition belong to the Evangelicals. 
It is not for us at this distance, and with our imperfect in- 
formation, to say what is the political course most advisa- 
ble for our Irish Catholic friends to adopt. It is not our 
business to decide the political dispute between the Tablet 
and the Telegraph, but our friend, the editor of the Tele- 
graph, must allow us to say, that we have deeply regretted 
to find him laboring to bring national prejudices to bear 
against Mr. Lucas of the Tablet. It seems to us unwise, 
ungenerous, and uncatholic. Mr. Lucas is not infallible, 
and we are far enough from approving all we have seen in 
his journal; but we have full confidence in him as a sin- 
cere Catholic and a docile child of the Church. The 
Catholics of England and Ireland, and we will add of the 
United States, could ill spare such a man in the present 
conjuncture of their affairs. We could ill spare him from 
the House of Commons, where he has won by his ability, 
his honesty, and his straightforward, manly conduct, an 
honorable position. He may in his zeal have expressed 
himself on some occasions in terms not decorous to some 
members of the hierarchy; but to pretend that he is la- 
boring to set the priests of the second order against their 
bishops, or to abolish the episcopacy, seems to us to be 
simply ridiculous. Bishops and priests, when they enter 
the arena of politics, expect to be treated as politicians, 
and it may sometimes well happen, that the well-inten- 
tioned layman, in a field in which he stands on the same 
level with them, may in the heat of debate or in the fervor 
of his zeal forget for a moment their sacred character. As 
we understand the case, the Callan speech of Mr. Lucas 
was objectionable, and we certainly disapprove in the 
strongest manner of some articles which we have seen 
copied into the Telegraph from the Dublin Nation ; but 
Mr. Lucas is not Mr. Duffey, and we do not think that 
such a man as he should be cried down by Catholics, even 
had his fault been greater than it has been. These are not 
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times when we can afford to visit with excessive rigor the 
improprieties, imprudences, or indecorums of well-inten- 
tioned, able, sincere, and earnest laymen, who in good 
faith devote themselves to the defence of Catholic inter- 
ests. Indeed, there are reasons why more than ordinary 
latitude should in our times be given them, and more 
than ordinary indulgence should be shown to their unin- 
tentional errors. The controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants is now mainly a secular controversy, in which 
laymen are far less unfitted to take part than they were in 
former times, when it was more exclusively theological. 
We have a high esteem for Mr. MacCabe, the distinguished 
author of The Catholic History of England, but we must 
remind him, and we do so in all kindness, that there are 
things to be pardoned in him as well as in the editor of 
the Tablet. In fact none of us are faultless enough to be 
inexorable to what we may regard as the faults of others. 
We hope that these remarks will be taken in the spirit in 
which they are made. We wish to see an end to the dis- 
edifying divisions among our Irish Catholic friends, for 
almost everything in the present crisis depends, under God, 
on their united, firm, bold, energetic, and manly action. 
We like exceedingly the tone and advice of the last 
Dublin Review, which seems to be arming itself to meet 
the new phasis assumed by the controversy between Cath- 
olics and Protestants in the United Kingdom. It under- 
stands that the enemy, discomfited for the hundredth time 
in the field of theological controversy, and unable to 
meet the arguments, now proposes to shut the mouths, 
of Catholics. What we Catholics have now to do in 
Great Britain and the United States is to defend civil 
and religious liberty against the conspiracy of Evangeli- 
cals, led on by such men as Lord Shaftesbury, Achilli, 
Gavazzi, the Beechers, the Clarks, and the Ned Buntlines, 
aided, no doubt, by all the cunning, subtlety, and malice 
of Satan. In this grand contest it will serve little pur- 
pose to show that we are friendly to civil and religious 
liberty; we must take higher ground, and show from in- 
controvertible facts and arguments that Evangelicalism is 
in its very nature and tendency in the last degree hostile 
to every species of rational liberty, and that it is only on 
Catholic ground that either civil or religious liberty can be 
sustained. We must hurl back upon these Evangelical 
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canters and snifflers the charges which they falsely allege 
against us and our religion. Let there be no timidity, no 
trimming, no compromise. ‘They are the party opposed 
to civil and religious liberty, ingrained tyrants and despots, 
who are ready to march to power over the grave of all that 
is dear and sacred to the human heart, all that is liberal 
and ennobling in human culture, all that is cheerful and 
recreating in human society, all that is true and holy in 
religion. We can speak to the public as well as they, 
and we must undeceive those whose confidence they have 
abused, and rally anew the real friends of British and 
American freedom. 

We can do this if we will but heal our divisions, and 
venture to depart from the old routine of controversy, and 
meet the question as it is practically presented to-day. 
‘We must dare look it, in its present form, in the face, 
and approach it with strong, fresh, and fearless thought. 
Consult the old writers for principles we must, but in their 
application, in the forms of our expression, we must not 
fear to be original, however we may shock a superan- 
nuated pedantry or a cowardly imbecility. Our friends 
across the water are doing much, and doing it nobly. We 
are amazed at the marvellous fecundity of the English 
press. Let Ireland, who must cease to call herself “ un- 
happy Ireland,” feel that in the present crisis the hopes of 
Catholics in England and here turn to her. Let her, from 
her advantageous position, be true to herself, be bold, 
energetic, dignified, commanding, as becomes a Catholic 
kingdom, and this Evangelical party, composed of unbe- 
lievers and fanatics, assisted, as it may be, by Satanic 
cunning and malice, will fail of its purpose, and British 
and American freedom be saved from the grasp of its 
deadliest and only foes. Let American and British Cath- 
olics deserve success by their free and manly conduct, by 
their firm and heroic spirit, and they may count on suc- 
cess; for then Almighty God himself, and all the hosts of 
heaven, will be on our side, and fight for us. 
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Art. 1V.— La Raison Philosophique et la Raison Catho- 
lique. Par le T. R. P. Ventura pve Rautica. Paris: 
Gaume Freres. 1851-1853. 2 tomes. 8vo. 


A warm personal friend of the distinguished Father 
Ventura has very obligingly presented us with a copy of 
this highly instructive and most valuable work of the ex- 
General of the Theatins, which consists of discourses 
preached during the season of Lent, at Paris, in the years 
1851 and 1852, augmented and accompanied with remarks 
and notes by the author. The first volume had been pre- 
viously noticed by a writer in this Review, but the second 
volume we meet now for the first time. Of the genius, 
learning, ability, and extraordinary eloquence of the illus- 
trious Italian it is not necessary for us to say a single 
word. In these respects he is above any eulogism of ours. 
When Gregory the Sixteenth, of immortal memory, was 
asked by a Frenchman who was the first savant at Rome, 
he replied, after a moment’s reflection, “ Father Ventura.” 
“ We have,” continued his Holiness, “no doubt, many 
distinguished theologians, apologists, philosophers, publi- 
cists, orators, and men of letters, but there is only the 
Father Ventura who is all these, and in himself alone.” 

In 1848 we made some strictures on Father Ventura’s 
Funeral Oration on O’Connell, for it seemed to us to in- 
cline too much to the liberalism of the day. We regarded 
it as likely to encourage the revolutionary party throughout 
Europe, and as containing expressions which, in the state 
of men’s minds at the time, were likely to be understood 
as conceding that the Church had not always been on the 
side of true freedom. His stay at Rome during the Ro- 
man revolution, and his conduct, as reported to us, during 
the short-lived reign of the Roman republic, gave us very 
unfavorable impressions as to his Catholic loyalty, and we 
feared that he would prove another Lamennais. But a 
friend of his, who professes to have been with him during 
the period we refer to, and to have shared his confidence, 
has assured us that the gravest things laid to his charge 
were false reports, and has satisfied us, if his account be 
correct, and we have no reason to doubt it, that the most 
to be said against him is that he suffered his impulsive 
nature to betray him into some imprudences, and perhaps 
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some improprieties. But his subsequent conduct, and his 
honorable submission to the censure of the Congregation 
of the Index on one of his discourses, have amply repaired 
whatever faults he may have been guilty of, and should 
restore him to the full confidence of the Catholic public. 
We have nothing to censure ourselves for in what we have 
heretofore said respecting him, for we were never animat- 
ed by any uncatholic feeling towards him, and we spoke 
according to the best information at the time within our 
reach. But if we have expressed at any time any opinion 
respecting him personally founded on false or inadequate 
information, we of course regret it, and assure him that 
we are anything but disposed to persist in it. 

In the confusion of revolutionary times, many false 
judgments of men and things are inevitable, even to the 
‘best disposedjand the best informed. In 1848 and 1849, 
though ardent lovers of liberty, we found ourselves obliged 
to oppose what was called the republican or democratic 
movement, and to oppose it both in the name of religion 
and rational freedom. We thought we saw Father Ven- 
tura on the side of that movement, and aiding it against 
the Holy Father and the real interests of Europe, and we 
judged his doings and sayings by the position in which we 
saw him, and the company in which we found him. If 
he did and said the things ascribed to him, we did not 
judge himjtoo severely. Many of those things, we are 
assured by his friend, were falsely ascribed to him. We 
are told that he did not celebrate High Mass on the grand 
altar in St. Peter’s on a certain occasion, as reported, and 
that, though present, it was not as a priest, but as the 
Neapolitan [Sicilian?] ambassador. And we are further 
told, that he remained at Rome after the escape of the 
Holy Father to Gaéta, in order to do what he could to 
restrain the excesses of the republicans and to protect the 
interests of the Papacy. If this was so, we can exonerate 
him from the charge of disloyalty to religion, but we can- 
not think very highly of his discretion. But those things 
are past, and he has made all the submission that has 
been required of him, and we have no right to remember 
them against him. We shall make it a point, for our- 
selves, to give him all the respect and confidence due to 
his eminent ability, his profound learning, his rare genius, 
and his zealous and energetic labors as a Catholic priest. 
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Father Ventura is not, and never was, a sympathizer 
with Red-Republicanism ; he is not, in the popular sense of 
the word, a democrat; but there can be no doubt that his 
sympathies are with the people rather than with their mas- 
ters, — that he would wish to see the Catholics of Europe 
less disposed to make common cause with the superannuat- 
ed dynasties and modern bureaucracy, and more in earnest 
to restore the free constitution of European society which 
generally obtained prior to the heresy and schism intro- 
duced by the so-called Reformation. In this there is much 
with which we agree, but there are serious difficulties in 
the way of realizing what he wishes, and the most serious 
of all is in the corruption of the people themselves. We 
are in favor of republicanism, but not on the principles of 
the party in Europe struggling for it. We like the general 
constitution of European society as it was during the Mid- 
dle Ages, though not the barbarism we meet there, side by 
side with Christian civilization ; but joining the democracy, 
and aiding what is called the popular movement of the 
day, will not bring back what was good in those ages, or 
advance the cause of civil freedom. ‘The republic, on the 
principles of English, American, or French statists, is not a 
whit better than the casarism of the courts. ‘The funda- 
mental principles of cesarism and modern democracy 
are precisely the same, and liberty, in any rational sense, 
is possible under the reign of neither. Liberty presup- 
poses the sovereignty of the spiritual order, under whose 
dominion authority and liberty are harmonized. But this 
sovereignty is rejected alike by modern democracy and 
modern monarchy. The one places the monarch, the other 
the people, above all law, and the principle of both is 
political atheism. ‘The people are as averse to recogniz- 
ing the supremacy of the Divine law in the government 
of the world as are kings and emperors. The shallow 
and atheistical political system, which flows from the inno- 
vations of Luther in theology and of Descartes in philos- 
ophy, has penetrated nearly the whole modern world, and 
is embraced by the Catholic populations almost as gener- 
ally as by the Protestant. Scarcely a Catholic statist of 
our acquaintance retains any conception of the profound 
political philosophy engendered by Catholic theology ; and 
seldom do we meet one who seems capable of compre- 
hending the state as it was comprehended by St. Augus- 
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tine, St. Thomas, or even Suarez and Bellarmine. In the 
political order the mass of Catholics, as well as Protestants 
and infidels, follow either Bossuet and James the First of 
England, or Locke and the shallow-pated Rousseau. 

Here is the grand difficulty. If we side with authority 
and uphold the sovereigns, we favor, and cannot help fa- 
voring, monarchical despotism, — what we call Cesarism. 
If we side with the revolution and support the popular 
party, we favor, and cannot help favoring, the despotism 
of society, the absolutism of the many, and the unlimited 
right of the majority for the time being, which is scarcely 
less intolerable. ‘The essential element of liberty is re- 
jected alike by princes and people, and we are compelled 
to alternate between the despotism of the one and the 
despotism of the many. Gallicanism so called with 
Catholics, and unbelief with Protestants, have excluded 
God from the state, and no place is given to the Divine 
Idea, or to the sovereignty of him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Nor is this the worst. In countries 
where Protestantism prevails, we are obliged to wish for 
the success of the party that professes the least respect for 
religion, for, politically speaking, religious indifference is 
less to be deprecated than Protestant or Evangelical fanat- 
icism. We have then in Protestant countries another 
difficulty. ‘The support we give to religion as an element 
of government turns to the advantage of Evangelicalism, 
the predominant religion of Protestants, and the favor we 
show the party of indifference, though it may stave off 
the evil day, tends in the end to undermine society, and to 
render the catastrophe still more terrible when it comes. 
The truth is, modern society, in both Catholic and Protes- 
tant countries, is pagan, and is everywhere becoming a 
prey to pagan errors, vices, and corruptions. All we can 
do is to refrain from siding absolutely with either party, 
and to use what freedom we have to recall men to the 
recognition of the Divine sovereignty, to make our Catho- 
lic populations, who have as yet a conscience, as Catholic 
in their politics as in their religion. 

The divorce of Christianity from the Church, proclaimed 
by Luther, led the way to the divorce of philosophy from 
theology, proclaimed by Descartes, which in its turn led 
to the divorce of religion from the state, proclaimed by 
Louis the Fourteenth and his courtier bishops, who forgot 
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their God for their king, and which was popularized by the 
philosophers and statists of the last century. We must 
labor to reunite in Catholic minds and hearts what God 
has joined together, and which no man had the right to 
put asunder; for it is only through the Catholic people 
that we can hope to save society. This is a great work, 
and a work that cannot be done without meeting opposi- 
tion on all sides, — on the side of Catholics, who have be- 
come as Pagans as to their politics, as well as Protestants ; 
but nevertheless we must labor to accomplish it, whatever 
the opposition, for the salvation of society, of freedom, of 
civilization, depends on it. We shall encounter persecu- 
tion, and the land may be saturated with our blood, as 
was that of Pagan Rome with the blood of the early 
martyrs; but we know that we are following out the 
spirit of the Church, and that, if we proceed with single- 
ness of heart, Almighty God will approve us, and give us 
success. We see nothing else for us here or elsewhere, 
but to devote ourselves, heart and soul, for life or death, 
to the great work of reconverting society relapsed into 
Paganism to the Gospel of our Blessed Lord, and, to do 
this, to begin with ourselves. 

In one department of this work Father Ventura has, in 
the volumes before us, done manly and heroic service. His 
aim has been, if we may so express it, to undo the work 
of Descartes, that shallow thinker and but too successful 
corrupter of modern thought, and to reunite theology and 
philosophy, which he had divorced. He shows, by a 
wealth of erudition that astonishes us, and by an elo- 

, quence which, though he speaks and writes in a foreign 
tongue, hardly yields to that of the great Bossuet, that 
philosophy divorced from theology, or human reason pro- 
ceeding by itself alone, has never in the moral and intel- ° 
lectual order discovered or established a single truth, but 
has uniformly made shipwreck of the common faith of 
mankind, obscured or lost sight of the most essential 
truths, and, falling from error to error, has uniformly 
ended in the frightful abyss of universal doubt. He con- 
trasts, in all ages, the Catholic reason and the philosoph- 
ical reason, and shows conclusively that by the former 
truth is attained and preserved, while by the latter it is 
‘lost and finally denied, even in relation to the natural 

order, as well as to the supernatural. This our readers 
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know is what we have uniformly insisted on, and though 
never accepting the doctrines ascribed to the ‘T'raditional- 
ists by their opponents, we have never failed to assert 
that philosophy or human reason alone never can attain 
to any solid system of truth, even in the natural or intelli- 
gible order. We are most happy, therefore, to find this 
doctrine, which we regard as all-important, powerfully 
and conclusively vindicated by so distinguished an ad- 
vocate as is the Very Reverend Father Ventura de 
Raulica. 


** Tf,” says the illustrious author, ** man could by his own means 
and private reflection formula his beliefs and duties easily, with 
certainty, and without mixture of error, de facili, sine miscela 
erroris, fiva certitudine, as says St. Thomas,* it would be all 
over with revelation ; Si ratio humana sufficienter experimentum 
prebet, totaliter excludit meritum fidei.t And in fact, what 
would be the use of a positive revelation, if man were able of 
himself to know what he ought to believe and what he ought to 
do? If such were the case, all the world would have the right to 
say, with the Genevan sophist, ‘I have no need of a revealed re- 
ligion ; | am contented with natural religion’; and rationalism 
would be at the same time true religion and true philosophy. 
This is the doctrine, which, as Clement of Alexandria tells us, 
Plato summed up in these words : ‘ My system is to believe on no 
authority, and to submit only to the reasons which, after reflection, 
appear to me the best.’ Cicero professed the same doctrine : 
‘ Every one should follow his own reason, for it is difficult to obey 
the reason of others,’—‘ Cum suo quisque judicio sit utendus, dif- 
ficile factu est me id sentire quod tu velis.’{ It is this doctrine or 
this method that I call the philosophical reason. 

** But if, on the contrary, man cannot without a superior revela- 
tion in an easy manner attain to a precise and certain formula of 
his beliefs and duties, it is necessary that our great philosophers, 
those lofty intelligences as empty as they are proud, should pros- 
trate themselves before the doors of the Church, and listen to the 
instructions of life from the God-made man ; Ipsum audite. If this 
be so, nothing is more reasonable than to submit their reason as 
their will, and rationalism is only a culpable delirium or an enor- 
mous extravagance. ‘This is the doctrine of the Apostle St. Paul, 
who says, ‘ Subject 1 your intellect in obedience to Jesus Christ, and 
believe that this obedience is reasonable,’ —‘ In captivitatem redi- 
gentes omnem intellectum in obsequium Christi Rationabile 


* Contr. Gent., Lib. I. ¢. 4. + Ibid. ia 2. 2, q. ii. a. 10. 
t Nat. Deor., Lib. III. 
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obsequium vestrum.’ * And this constitutes what I call the Cath- 
olic reason. 

‘¢In these few words is summed up the whole question debated 
to-day between the Church and the School, between Catholicity 
and Rationalism, between Religion and Philosophy. On the one 
side, we have the Philosophical Reason maintaining that man is 
sufficient of himself to know perfectly his own nature, his relations 
to other beings, and his final destiny; and on the other, the re- 
ligious or Catholic Reason, asserting that, to know all these things, 
man has great need of God, and that he must submit his un- 
derstanding to the teachings of the Son of God made man.” — 
Tom. I. pp. 5-8. 


The philosophical reason, so called by the author, be- 
cause it pretends to be philosophical without being so, is 
human reason proclaiming its own sufficiency, operating 
without accepting any aid from revelation, and refusing to 
recognize any truth which it has not by its own unassisted 
efforts found out and established; the religious or Cath- 
olic Reason is the same human reason operating with 
principles originally supplied it by direct revelation from 
God, in submission to those principles, and for their pres- 
ervation, development, and realization in the conduct 
of life, intellectual and moral. 'To enter fully into the 
thought of the very reverend author, we must bear in 
mind that the revelation of which he speaks dates from 
the origin of the world, and was made to the first man, 
and from him, by means of tradition and language, has 
been propagated through all the world, as has been ma- 
terial existence by natural generation. ‘The first man had 
the same revelation that we have, and the same faith that 
we possess. ‘The Catholic faith began with Adam before 
his prevarication, and has always been in the world as the 


*2 Cor. x. 5; Rom. xii. 1. An ill-natured critic might cavil at the 
application of the text from Romans, for the Apostle there does not say 
intellect, but body: ** 1 beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of 
God, that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to 
God, your reasonable service.’’ ‘The doctrine is sound, but the text does 
not appear to us to contain it. This practice of forcing a meaning from a 
sacred text which it was apparently not designed to convey, though very 
well in ascetic writing, where the principal end is edification, is not 
very judicious, to say the least, when arguing in defence of the truth 
against its adversaries. It hurts rather than serves our cause. There 
can be no doubt, however, that St. Paul teaches al] that the learned and 
eloquent author asserts. 
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one only true faith, as the one only means of knowing our 
duty and returning to God as our final destiny. The pa- 
triarchs believed as we believe, only for them Christ was 
to come in the flesh, and for us he has so come; and 
hence you find that to the question, What must I believe ? 
the Apostles answered, In the Lord Jesus Christ ; that is, 
that He who was to come had come, and was that same 
Jesus of Nazareth whom the Jews with wicked hands 
had crucified, and whom God had raised up on the third 
day from the dead; for this was all that was necessary to 
complete the faith of those who retained the primitive 
revelation. Our Lord did not come to give a new faith 
or to found a new religion, but to fulfil the promises, or 
to accomplish the things promised in the beginning, — to 
perfect the faith of the fathers, which otherwise would 
have been vain. The Church dating from our Lord and 
his Apostles is founded on the fulfilment of the promises, 
but it existed before, from the beginning of the world, as 
founded on the promise to be fulfilled; yet as it is im- 
possible for God to promise and not fulfil, the Church has 
substantially existed from the beginning, as it will exist to 
the consummation of the world, the one and the same 
holy Catholic Church, una sancta Ecclesia catholica, the 
Spouse of God, and Mother of all the faithful. Hence the 
Abbé Rohrbacher with perfect propriety commences his 
Universal History of the Catholic Church with the crea- 
tion of the world, and brings it down in an unbroken series 
to the pontificate of our present Holy Father, Pius the 
Ninth. We undoubtedly have an explicit belief of many 
things which the patriarchs believed only implicitly ; but 
the world had in substance, as St. Thomas teaches, the 
same revelation of truth before as it has had since the 
coming of Christ. On this point the Holy Scriptures are 
explicit. “God created man of the earth; and made him 
after his own image He created of him a help- 
meet like unto himself; he gave them counsel, and a 
tongue, and eyes and ears, and a heart to devise; and he 
filled them with the knowledge of understanding. He 
created in them the science of the spirit; he filled their 
heart with wisdom, and showed them both good and evil. 
He set his eye on their hearts to show them the greatness 
of his works, that they might praise the name which he 
hath sanctified; and glory in his wondrous acts, that they 
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might declare the glorious things of his works. Moreover, 
he gave them instructions and the law of life for an in- 
heritance. He made an everlasting covenant with them; 
and he showed them his justice and his judgments. And 
their eyes saw the majesty of his glory; and their ears 
heard his glorious voice; and he said to them, Beware of 
all iniquity. And he gave toevery one of them command- 
ment concerning his neighbor.” * Or, as rendered by Fa- 
ther Ventura :— 


**God in creating man of the earth and in forming from his 
body the first woman, to be, since of the same nature, his com- 
panion through life, gave to both the perfect use of their senses 
and their faculties, the rule of the understanding, the law of the 
mind and heart, thought, sentiment, language ; so that they might 
from the first moment walk, operate, think ; understand, reason, 
will, and speak. God revealed to them evil that they might avoid 
it, and good that they might practise it. He deigned also to look 
with a peculiar love upon these first human souls, in order to ele- 
vate them even to himself. He showed them the divine mag- 
nificence of his works. He taught them to render worship unto 
his name, not only because that name is all-powerful, but also 
because it is alone holy. He taught them not to glory in them- 
selves, but in him, considering themselves as the most noble works 
of his hands, and to relate to their children the wonders of the 
creation of the world. In fine, he taught them in what manner 
they should conduct themselves, in giving them the law of life, 
which they were to transmit as an inheritance to their descendants. 
He established with them, by his grace, an everlasting covenant 
of love, and fixed its conditions in the revelation which he made 
them of the sanctity of his precepts, and the severity of his judg- 
ments.”” — Ibid., pp. 8— 10. 


This rendering of the sacred text, if not literal, is just, 
and does but bring out its real sense. Hence the author 
may well say :— 


‘“* Thus, then, according to this admirable, this magnificent, this 
touching passage of the Sacred Books, God was for the first man 
what our parents, our fathers, have been for us. Our parents, our 
fathers, have not given us merely physical life, which consists in 
the union of soul and body, but they have also given us intel- 
lectual life, which consists in the union of the mind with truth. 
Yes, what all fathers in the succession of time have done for their 


* Eccles. xvii. 1-12. 
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children, God did instantaneously for the first man. When, there- 
fore, the Scriptures tell us (Genesis ii.) that man came forth from 
the hands of his Creator a living soul, factus est in animam viven- 
tem, it is manifest that the Holy Ghost would tell us that man from 
the first instant of his creation began to live the double life prop- 
er to him, — the life of the body by the soul, and the life of 
the soul by the truth. 

** Of the grand fact of a primitive revelation, attested by Scrip- 
ture, the great St. Thomas gives the reason and the proofs. In 
his admirable treatise De Scientia [ Cognitione] Primi Hominis,* 
or on the Knowledge of the First Man, he tells us, ‘ that Adam 
must have had from the very instant of his creation a knowledge 
of natural things, not only in their principles but in their conclu- 
sions, because God created him to be the father of the human 
race, and children must receive from their father not only material 
existence by generation, but also the rule of life by instruction. 
Adam must then have been perfect in all his parts, perfect under 
the relation of body, so that he could become a father, and perfect 
in relation to knowledge, so that he could be the teacher of man- 
kind. We cannot conceive, we cannot admit, that the human 
mind was created a blank sheet on which the hand of his Creator 
wrote nothing. As the first man knew not the weakness of in- 
fancy in relation to the body, so he knew not the darkness of 
ignorance in relation to the mind. He obtained from the first 
moment, instantaneously, all that we learn successively during our 
early years. He received by the Divine operation what we re- 
ceive by human education, a perfect body, and a mind endowed 
with the full and perfect use of reason admirably enlightened by 
the truth. It would have been contrary to the perfection necessary 
to the first man, to have been created without the plenitude of 
science, and obliged to learn it slowly and painfully from ex- 
perience. 

**¢ But independently of natural knowledge, Adam received also 
the knowledge of grace. In Adamo duplex fuit cognitio, naturalis 
et gratia, He knew not only at once natural things, which the 
human understanding may know by the aid of first principles, but 
also many supernatural [superintelligible] things by virtue of a 
special revelation, to which reason by its own strength cannot 
attain ; and in knowing these only by revelation, and receiving 
them solely on the authority of God revealing them, he had from 
the first faith. Adam in primo statu fidem habuit.’ 

** Now would you know who instructed Adam in the beginning 
of the world? It was, says Tertullian, ‘the divine person of the 
Word, who was to be made flesh, — it was he who instructed the 


* Quast. Disput. De Veritate, Quest. XVIII. 
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first man.’ ‘* Deus in terris cum hominibus conversari non alius 
potuit nisi Sermo [ Verbum] qui caro erat futurus.* Thus he 
whom the Eternal Father constitutes now our Master in all things, 
he himself taught the first man all the truths of the moral and 
intellectual order, and even of the most elevated [the superintelli- 
gible] order ; for St. Thomas adds that Jesus Christ taught Adam 
the mystery of his Incarnation even before Adam had sinned. 
‘ Ante peccatum, Adam habuit fidem explicitam de Christi incar- 
natione, prout ordinabatur ad consummationem gloria. + It was 
then in testimony to this same Divine Word before he was incar- 
nated, and in supporting itself on this primitive revelation of the 
Word preserved in the world by the Word, that human reason 
commenced from the origin of the world its progress; it was sus- 
tained by this faith, enlightened by this light, that the ancient 
patriarchs fixed the public “worship, developed the truth, defended 
and preached it to the world, which obtained them the glorious 
title given them by St. Peter, of ‘ preachers of justice.’ 
* This is what the Apostie John would tell us when he says : 
‘ The Eternal Word is the light which enlighteneth every man 
coming into this world,’ — ‘ Lux vera que illuminat omnem hominem 
venientem in hunc mundum.’ And it is the light of this primitive 
revelation of this primitive instruction given by the Word to the 
first man, which, from the first man, through tradition and language, 
is diffused over the whole w orld, as by material generation is dif- 
fused through all the earth material life ; and it is this instruction 
which has always remained, and which the darkness of idolatry 
has obscured, but has never been able to efface. Lux in tenebris 
lucet, et tenebra eam non comprehenderunt. \t was in applying di- 
vine revelations to the knowledge of causes, to the usages of human 
life, that the great men of antiquity developed the intellect of man, 
founded public society, established laws, created science, invented 
the arts. In the primitive revelation is the origin of true philoso- 
phy, proceeding always by the light of religion, having for its pur- 
pose to maintain and defend religion, and to procure man the 
greatest happiness on earth possible without losing sight of heav- 
en. Thus true philosophy established in the world with faith 
commences also with the world.” — Jbid., pp. 10-15 


'l'o avoid all misunderstanding here, and to keep clear 
of the Jansenistic heresy, which founds science on faith, 
and involves the denial of both faith and science, it will 
be well to remark, that, according to St. Thomas, the 
primitive revelation is twofold, of natural things and of 
things of grace, that is, of two ‘orders, which we call, after 


* Advers. Prag. ¢ 2. 2. q. II. a. 7. 
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Gioberti, the intelligible and the superintelligible. The 
primitive revelation makes known to man supernaturally, 
for all Divine revelation is supernatural, both orders, and 
in the conduct of life the knowledge of both constitutes 
one inseparable and indissoluble doctrine, what our author 
calls the religious or Catholic reason. But while the truth 
in either order is revealed, and never could have been 
found out by the human reason operating by itself alone, 
we must beware of confounding the truth of the one order 
with that of the other, or of maintaining that the truths 
of the intelligible order are held only on the authority of 
the revelation. On this point the illustrious author is not 
so clear and precise as we could wish, and he even seems at 
times to favor the notion, that the principles or first truths 
of natural science are held on the authority of faith, and 
are not, even when revealed, evident per se to natural 
reason. ‘This is the error we have so often pointed out in 
the so-called Traditionalists, into which, as they are pre- 
sented by their opponents, they certainly fall; and it is an 
error fraught with fatal consequences. We are far enough 
from charging this error upon Father Ventura, but we are 
obliged to say that, as far as we have seen, he does not 
take sufficient pains to guard his readers or hearers against 
it. He no doubt for himself observes the mean between 
the two extremes, but he does not always observe it for 
others. 

We agree perfectly with the illustrious author, that all 
true science, all our knowledge in the intellectual and moral 
order, as distinguished from the material order, begins in the 
supernatural revelation made to our first parents; but we 
distinguish, without separating, in that revelation, between 
the truths of the intelligible order and those of the super- 
intelligible. 'The latter constitutes the matter of faith, the 
former the matter of science,—the principles of knowl- 
edge, of philosophy, as distinguished from Catholic the- 
ology. The truths of the superintelligible order are in- 
evident per se to natural reason, and are held by us as 
belief on the authority of the Revealer. ‘The truths of the 
intelligible order, though they require, for our clear, distinct, 
and reflective understanding of them, to be revealed and 
presented to us through the medium of language of some 
sort, are, when represented by language, evident per se to 
natural reason. The principles of science, or the first truths 
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of the natural order, must, although indemonstrable, be 
evident to natural reason, or science is impossible; and if 
science is impossible faith is impossible, since gratia pre- 
supponit naturam. 'The difference between science and 
belief is, that in science the matter received or assented to 
is, in principle at least, evident per se to natural reason, 
or our noetic faculty, whereas the matter of faith, even in 
principle, is inevident per se, and is evident only per alium, 
and is accepted on authority or testimony. It is not 
known in itself, and is cognizable only analogically, by 
the analogy it bears to the intelligible. If, then, there be 
for us no intelligible, no science proper, there can be no 
faith, as there can be then no analogical recognition of 
the unintelligible. While, then, we recognize that the 
primitive revelation contained a revelation of the princi- 
ples or first truths of both orders, and that man never 
could have had moral and intellectual science if it had not, 
we maintain that only those which pertain to the super- 
intelligible are held on the authority of the revelation, 
and that those which pertain to the intelligible order are 
evident per se, and of the domain of science as distin- 
guished from faith. We take as an illustration what 
Gioberti calls the ideal formula, L’ Ente crea lesistenze, 
Ens creat existentias, or Real and necessary being creates 
existence. ‘This formula every Christian of course holds 
to be true, and every philosopher worthy of the name 
detects it as the ideal and apodictic element of every 
thought; but without the revelation, Jn principio crea- 
vii Deus calum et terram, it never could have been dis- 
covered by the human mind, and held as a distinct truth. 
Yet when once represented to the human mind through the 
medium of language, it is evident per se, that is, it aflirms 
or evidences itself to our reason as an intelligible truth, 
and therefore, as the principle of science, as of things. 
It is held as a formula known, not merely as a formula 
believed. 

With these remarks, thrown out solely as a necessary 
precaution to our readers, we accept the doctrine of the 
author with regard to the primitive revelation without 
hesitation and without reserve, and contend with all the 
earnestness of our nature, that it is only from that reve- 
lation, as preserved by tradition and language, as the sub- 
stance of the instruction which, through every generation, 
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children receive from their parents, we must take alike the 
principles of our faith and of our science. 

The primitive revelation, however rejected by the philo- 
sophical reason in ancient or modern times, has never been 
wholly effaced from the minds of the race of Adam. 


“St. Irenzeus, Tertullian, Minutius Felix, Arnobius, St. Augus- 
tine, —all the apologists of Christianity, all the theologians and 
Christian philosophers, — when wishing to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of God from the general consent of mankind, have proved that 
the human race, even after the fall into idolatry, preserved the 
idea of one only God, Master and Governor of heaven and earth. 
Nothing more true. With Homer, Hesiod, Virgil, Ovid, those 
witnesses to the popular beliefs, Jupiter is the puissant God, the 
Father of gods and men, the superior God, the God whose will is 
the last reason of things, whose decrees are fate, which nothing 
can resist. It is from him that emanate wise laws; it is he who 
gives to kings their power, who breaks the pride of cities, hurls 
the thunderbolt, raises the tempest, and holds the first link of the 
chain on which hangs the universe ; it is he who orders all events, 
who blesses the labor of the husbandman, inspires courage, as- 
sures victory, protects persons, gives mind, talent, well-being, 
riches, health, life. 

“ With Cicero the orator, who, inspired by the beliefs of the 
people, speaks far otherwise than Cicero the philosopher, Jupiter was 
not the Jupiter of mythology, but the Jehovah, or very nearly the 
Jehovah, of the Jews ; for he was God supreme and most perfect, 
Deus optimus maximus, the Eternal Reason, the Sovereign God, 
Ratio eterna summi Jovis, Author and Preserver of nations, states, 
and empires. 

*«* Idolaters,’ says a great contemporary theologian, the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, whose lofty science and merits the Sovereign 
Pontiff has just rewarded with the Roman purple, — ‘ idolaters have 
never confounded their celestial and terrestrial gods with the 
Supreme God. If by Polytheism you understand many sovereign, 
independent, increate, eternal gods, it is false that the people in 
this sense have ever admitted a plurality of gods. Polytheism 
means the belief, not in many equal gods, but in many gods sub- 
ordinated to one Supreme God. ‘The notion of the true God, it is 
agreed, has never been as distinct, as pure, as perfect, with the Pa- 
gans as with the Jews ; but it is nevertheless true, that, though 
altered or impaired by the superstitions of idolatry, this idea is 
found everywhere, and that, as the ony: Saturninus declared to 
the Council of Carthage in the year 258, the P agans, although they 
worship idols, yet know and A to God sovereign, father, and 
creator, — quamvis idola colant, tamen summum Deum patrem et 
creatorem agnoscunt et confitentur.’” — Ibid., pp. 21-23. 
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The Pagan nations never, in their most degraded state, 
lost entirely the notion of the true God, as we learn from 
St. Paul, who makes their guilt consist in not having 
wo rshipped him, although he was known by them. “ The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all impiety 
and injustice of those men who detain the truth of God in 
injustice, because that which is known of God is manifest 
in them. For God hath manifested it to them. For the 
invisible things of him are clearly seen from the creation 
of the world, being understood by the things that are 
made, even his eternal power and his divinity; so that 
they are inexcusable. Because when they had known God 
they did not glorify him as God, nor give him thanks; 
but became vain in their thoughts, and their foolish heart 
was darkened ; for professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools. And they changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness of the image of a corruptible 
man, and of birds, and four-footed beasts, and of creeping 
things.” * Polytheism may have grown out of a Satanic 
corruption of the true doctrine with regard to good and 
bad angels, and of ministering spirits. We know on di- 
vine authority that the gods of the heathen were demons, 
that is, fallen angels, who succeeded in seducing men from 
their allegiance, and in persuading them to render them 
that service and worship which they owed to God. But 
we are more inclined to believe that Polytheism originated 
in Pantheism, which certainly underlies all the mythologi- 
cal systems known to us. But be this as it may, all Poly- 
theism bears witness to the fact that the notion of one 

God, supreme Author and Ruler of the universe, was never 
wholly effaced from the minds of the Pagan people, and that 
all traces of the primitive revelation were never wholly lost. 
The following, from our author, is strictly true : — 


‘* By the side and under the shadow of this first truth of the ex- 
istence of one eternal, increate God, Author and Lord of all, the 
various peoples of the earth still preserved, even after they had 
fallen into the absurdities and obscenities of idolatry, many other 
great and important truths. They all and always believed in the 
existence of a moral law, whose author is God, commanding 
obedience and respect to parents and superiors, and forbidding 
theft, murder, muni lying, ar and dcmnmaenedill a moral law which 


* Rom. i. 18-23. 
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is obligatory on all, and the observance or violation of which con- 
stitutes justice or sin, virtue or vice. They have always believed 
that it is necessary to honor God by sacrifice, to propitiate him by 
repentance, and to seek his assistance by prayer; that, to show 
that we acknowledge him as the Lord of the earth, of life, and of the 
means of sustaining it, we must especially consecrate to him some 
portion of space, by erecting temples, — some portions of time, by 
setting apart certain days for festivals in his honor, — some portions 
of our aliments and goods, by the practice of fasting and almsgiving ; 
that besides this Supreme Deity, we must also honor with a re- 
ligious worship, always in his name and for his sake, those lesser 
spirits whom he has been pleased to use as his ministers in the gov- 
ernment of the world, as also those great men who, by the perfec- 
tion of their lives, or by the services they have rendered to other 
men, have visibly represented here below the most beautiful attri- 
butes, and exercised the providence of the invisible God. They 
have very nearly all and always believed that the human race have 
fallen from their primitive happiness and perfection ; that they 
can be restored only by the sacrifice of blood ; that the merits of 
an innocent, holy, and perfect being may be communicated to a 
wicked, guilty, and imperfect being ; that the latter may be re- 
deemed by the devotion and voluntary sacrifice of the “former ; 
and that the gifts of the gods and purely spiritual graces are con- 
ferred and spread over the human race by corporal and sensible 
means, rites, and ceremonies. 

* They have all and always believed that virginity is a sublime 
virtue, which renders man pleasing to God; that the priest should 
be more or less chaste, according to the functions he is called 
upon to perform in the exercise of worship ; that there is a com- 
municable merit of expiation in the voluntary practice of chastity ; 
that every guilty action displeases God, and cannot escape punish- 
ment, just as every virtuous action is pleasing to him, and will be 
rewarded either in this world or in the other; that in the other 
world there is a paradise and a hell, where the rewards of virtue 
and the punishment of crime are eternal. Finally, they all and 
always believed that, besides the place of eternal punishment, there 
is a place where the souls of the dead expiate their lighter faults, 
and are purified by temporal privations and sufferings ; that in 
this state of expiation and suffering they may be assisted, and even 
entirely delivered, by the prayers and sacrifices of the living ; that 
the body of man, no less than his soul, is destined to be immortal, 
to partake of his eternal happiness or pain. This is proved by the 
care and respect which have always and everywhere been paid to 
the human corpse, by the rites which have always accompanied its 
burial, and by the profound and universal respect for tombs. 

** Certainly these truths have not been always and everywhere 
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believed, nor these laws always and everywhere understood, in 
the same manner. At different times and in different places error 
has been more or less mingled with truth, and vice with virtue. 
It is thus that the Holy Scripture understands the work of religious 
despotism of certain governments, and of the license of human 
reason and passions. Hence that prodigious difference of theogo- 
nies, worships, manners, and religion among the ancients. But it 
is not less true, that the symbol that I have just traced was, at 
bottom, the symbol of the human race, though more or less dis- 
figured by absurd superstitions in its results and application. ‘The 
gods of the Hindoos were not the gods of the Medes and Persians, 
any more than the gods of the Egyptians were the gods of the 
Greeks and Romans. But the supreme, eternal, omnipotent God 
was everywhere the same, under different names, and even under 
gross and absurd forms ; and Jehovah, whom the Jews alone knew 
in all his truth (notus in Judea Deus), was worshipped by all 
men. 

‘** Each people had its own religion, as it had its own language ; 
but these different religions in their general and common princi- 
ples were but the same religion differently understood and dif- 
ferently applied. Scarcely an error can be found in their beliefs 
which, as Bossuet has remarked, had not its root concealed in a 
truth. Scarcely a vice in laws or manners which, as St. Thomas 
has explained, was not the false and absurd application of some 
one of the immutable principles of the natural law. There is not 
a single nation which has not preserved more or less pure the 
primitive traditional beliefs of mankind. Constantly and every- 
where we perceive these beliefs floating upon the ocean of errors, 
fables, superstitions, and obscenities which darken the surface of 
the earth. We see them everywhere standing up like an inex- 
tinguishable beacon lighted by the hand of God since the be- 
ginning of the world for the direction of man. rat lux vera, 
alluminans omnem hominem venientem in hunc mundum. Lux 
in tenebris lucet, et tenebra eam non comprehenderunt.” — Ibid., 
pp. 24-29. 

We have permitted the author the more fully to de- 
velop his views on this point, because many Catholic 
writers, misapprehending the relation between the intel- 
ligible and the superintelligible, and more or less affected 
by the philosophical reason, which is by no means con- 
fined to the non-Catholic world, make little or no account 
of the primitive revelation made by our Lord as a good 
father and a wise instructor to our first parents. In some 
Catholic writers even, we find a total forgetfulness of the 
real state of the first man, and the doctrine that the human 
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race were left, as to the natural or intelligible order, to find 
out everything by their own unassisted reason, to invent 
language, and to create for themselves all the moral and 
intellectual sciences. Hence even they favor the absurd 
doctrine that the savage was the primitive man, and bar- 
barism the primitive state of human society. This doc- 
trine is embraced by many educated Catholic laymen, and 
is one of the greatest obstacles we have to surmount in 
reconverting the world from Paganism. It places God at 
too great a distance from us, and obscures the close and 
tender relations which subsist between him and us as our 
Father, our Teacher, our Guide, our Director, and our 
Friend. It places a contradiction between what is called 
reason and faith, philosophy and religion, which it is all 
but impossible to remove. Men believe because they 
think they must or be damned, because they are unable to 
get over the proofs of the credibility of Catholicity, and 
because they see that the Church is indispensably neces- 
sary to the maintenance of order and consistency in re- 
ligion and morals, since both are evidently shipwrecked 
among the sects; but it were idle to pretend, that between 
their faith and what they regard as science there does not 
appear to them an invincible mutual repugnance. Piety 
may prevent them from daring even to avow it to them- 
selves, but they feel unable to reconcile the immovable 
character of their Church with what seems to them the 
progressive nature of man and society, and they would 
feel much better satisfied with her if she would accept 
what they regard as liberal ideas, and place herself in har- 
mony with the spirit and tendencies of the age. They 
are disposed to believe that in process of time there has 
been discovered and accumulated in the intelligible order 
a large body of truth unknown in the primitive ages, 
and which the Church does not accept, nay, which she 
rejects. 

Such is the fact as to the state of the minds of many, 
deny or disguise it as we will, and it is to this state of 
mind we must more particularly address ourselves. We 
may say that our Church accepts and teaches all truth, for 
such is the fact; we may say that it is impious to doubt 
it, for so it is; but the voice of authority, or the tender- 
ness of conscience, may silence, but it cannot and does 
not remove, the difficulties which even well-disposed Cath- 
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olics, nurtured in the philosophy and literature of our age, 
do and cannot but feel. There is another task, and a 
more difficult task, imposed upon the instructors of our 
times, than that of mere appeals to extrinsic authority, 
because, whatever the respect felt for authority, or however 
clear and distinct its voice, it cannot reach the heart of 
the difficulty. What is wayted is not positive commands 
to the will, but instruction for the understanding, an 
actual clearing up of the intellectual difficulties felt. Our 
older controversialists did not come down at once with the 
authority of the Church upon misbelievers; they sought 
first to enlighten and to convince their understandings, 
by arguments drawn from sources which they admitted. 
Thus when the erring still recognized the Scriptures as the 
word of God, Catholics appealed to them, and sought 
to show the harmony between the Catholic doctrine and 
the manifest teachings of the Scriptures. The difficulty 
now lies deeper; for the philosophic reason of our age 
places the Scriptures and the Church in the same cate- 
gory, and in point of fact is even less indisposed to recog- 
nize the latter than the former. We have, then, in order 
to meet the difficulties now felt, to recur to first principles, 
and to show that the philosophical reason, in so far as it 
causes these difficulties, is demonstrably false, and that 
this supposed body of truth, discovered and accumulated 
by the ceaseless activity of the human mind during the 
ages, and which the Church disowns, is in reality no truth 
at all, but vain imagination, or idle theorizing. We must 
not merely say this is so, but we must take the pains to 
show it. 

The first step to this is, with Father Ventura, to recall 
our Catholic laity, disturbed by the rationalistic philosophy 
of the times, to Catholic reason, and show them what in 
regard to the human race has always been the gracious 
providence of God, and under what conditions and what 
conditions only the human intellect has been developed 
and placed in possession of intellectual and moral truth. 
‘The second step is to show that, just in proportion as men, 
whether in ancient or modern times, overlook or depart 
from these conditions, they fall, not upon the truth, but 
into the gravest errors and the grossest absurdities, and 
therefore that what passes for philosophy as detached 
from theology is manifestly not true philosophy, but a 
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fatal illusion. Both of these points have been shown by 
the illustrious Ventura in these volumes. He proves that 
in the intellectual and moral order man started, through 
the bounty of his Maker, with the full complement of 
truth, and that philosophy, whether ancient or modern, 
has made no addition to the original stock, but has wast- 
ed the goods it received, and,reduced itself to the con- 
dition of the Prodigal Son, that of tending swine and 
feeding on the husks they eat; that is, under it and by it 
men have been reduced to the low and ignoble condition 
of mere animal life. This is not idly said. Everybody 
knows that the ancient philosophy resulted in the denial 
of the moral and spiritual life of man, and in representing 
him as a mere animal. Horace did not blush to avow 
himself a pig from the sty of Epicurus, Bene curata ente 
vises, Epicuri de grege porcum, and a French philosopher 
at the beginning of the present century defined man to 
be “a digestive tube, open at both ends.” Philosophy, 
taking its portion of goods and departing from its father’s 
house, has squandered them, and found itself unable to 
discover and establish anything more in or for man than 
this pig of Epicurus, or this digestive tube of Cabanis. 
But surely this is not and never has been the belief of 
mankind. We have seen what were in ancient and what 
are in modern times the beliefs of the human race when 
not enlightened by philosophers; but if philosophy can 
attain only to the herd of .swine or the digestive tube, 
whence came the human race by these sublime beliefs, 
which they have always had, and which they have for the 
greater part always in substance maintained, in spite of 
the corruptions, the darkness, and the abominations of Pa- 
gan idolatry, and in spite too of the speculations of philos- 
ophers? Youcan, on the principles of that very inductive 
philosophy you boast, account for them only by assuming 
the primitive revelation the Holy Scriptures assert, that 
God was himself the original instructor of mankind. If 
so, then nothing can be more reasonable than in our phi- 
losophizing to recur to that primitive revelation for our 
first principles, our primitive daa, or, so to say, our prem- 
mises. 

The grand error of philosophers in ancient and modern 
times is, if they did but know it, precisely in that which 
they regard as their chief glory, namely, the divorce of the 
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natural from the supernatural and of the intelligible from 
the superintelligible, and the attempt to build up a com- 
plete system of moral and intellectual truth by the lights 
of natural reason alone. No doubt, the rationalistic phi- 
losophy begins with an effort, in many cases honest, to 
explain and account for the primitive beliefs of mankind ; 
but it uniformly ends by denying them. And it cannot 
help it, because it seeks their origin and explanation in 
unassisted reason alone; because it seeks to be, not the 
servant, but the mistress, of faith. This rationalistic phi- 
losophy is of comparatively a recent date, and is common- 
ly fixed for the ancient world with Socrates, and for the 
modern world with Descartes. In the ancient world prior 
to the rise of the Greek philosophy, and in the modern 
Christian world prior to Descartes, philosophy was not 
disengaged from theology, and, though cultivated, was 
cultivated as the rational element of faith, distinct but 
not separate from revelation. At these two epochs it was 
separated, and took up an independent course of its own. 
This it boasts, and this it calls its glory. But what has 
it done by its free and independent action? What new 
light on God, man, or the universe has it shed? You 
imagine that it has in its progress made a succession of 
brilliant discoveries, and amassed a body of truth un- 
known to the primitive ages and overlooked or denied by 
the Church. If this really were so, the Church would and 
ought to give way; but if you who think so were called 
upon to specify any one of these supposed discoveries, or 
any particular truth, held outside of the Church and reject- 
ed or not accepted by her, and from the first making part 
of her doctrine, you would be not a little embarrassed. In 
the purely material order, there have no doubt been dis- 
coveries and inventions of greater or less value to our 
simple animal life, and this we may well assert without 
supposing any corresponding discoveries in the intellectual 
and moral order; for the Holy Scriptures assure us that 
the Lord has given the earth to the children of men, and 
abandoned it to their disputations. Whatever the free ac- 
tivity of the human mind has accomplished in the material 
order, out of that order it has, unassisted, accomplished 
less than nothing. Your rationalistic philosophy, your 
philosophy emancipated from the tutelage of revelation, 
marching with its free and independent step, has reduced 
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man to a pig or a digestive tube open at both ends. It 
matters little whom we cite, in order to show that the 
rationalistic philosophy reduces man to a mere animal. 
Let us take Horace, that almost universal favorite with 
our polished classical scholars, — Horace, who owns that 
he is one of the swineherd of Epicurus. He tells us 
that 


“ The first human beings sprung, like animals, from the earth, 
—a mute and filthy herd, making war upon one another for an 
acorn or a den, at first with nails and fists, then with sticks, and 
afterwards with artificial arms. At length they invented speech, 
formed language for the expression of their sentiments, and gave 
names to things. They then desisted from war, began to build 
and fortify cities, and to found laws prohibiting theft, murder, and 
adultery. For even before Helen, woman had been the most 
shameful cause of war. Addicted to the pleasures of the flesh, 
without marriage, after the manner of wild beasts, they fought 
among themselves, the stronger overpowering the weaker, as a bull 
in a herd of cattle. But those men have perished unknown. Ex- 
plore the annals and monuments of the world, and you will be 
obliged to admit that laws originated in the fear of the wicked, 
for nature is impotent to distinguish good from evil, the just from 
the unjust, and to separate what is permitted from what is to be 
avoided.” * 

So sings the polished Horace. Cicero speaks to the 
same purpose : — 


‘“* There was formerly a time when men roamed the fields, fed 
themselves, and propagated their species after the manner of 





* “¢ Cum prorepserunt primis animalia terris, 

Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus, atque ita porro 

Pugnabant armis, que post fabricaverat usus ; 

Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 

Nominaque invenere : deinc absistere bello, 

Oppida ceperunt munire, et ponere leges, 

Ne quis fur esset, neu latro, neu quis adulter. 

Nam fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima belli 

Causa. Sed ignotis perierunt mortibus illi, 

Quos venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum, 

Viribus editior cedebat, ut in grege taurus. 

Jura inventa metu injusti, fateare necesse est, 

Tempora si fastosque velis evolvere mundi. 

Nec natura potest justo secernere iniquum, 

Dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis.”’ 
(Satyrar. Lib. I. 3.) 
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brutes. In the conduct of life they followed the instincts of the 
body, instead of obeying the dictates of reason. ‘They observed 
as yet no religion, no law, no duty. Legitimate marriage was 
unknown, and fathers acknowledged not their own children. No 
one understood the utility of right and equity. All was igno- 
rance, error, abuse of bodily forces, and under the shadow of these 
most pernicious satellites, blind and reckless passion domineered 
over the soul.” * 


Whether you consult the ancient or modern philoso- 
phers, this is what the rationalistic philosophy opposes, on 
the explanation of the origin of man and civilization, to 
the doctrine of the Church and the universal traditions of 
the human race. FEather Ventura may well ask, — 


* Can anything more shameful, more degrading for man be 
imagined than such an explanation of his origin, nature, and con- 
dition? Can there be anything really more absurd than this sys- 
tem, which assumes that man, while ignorant and stupid as a 
sheep, was able to invent what is most profoundly scientific, 
what is grandest and sublimest in his possession, that is to say, 
reason and speech ? That man, ferocious, degraded, corrupt as a 
wild beast, was able to create justice, duty, laws, and voluntarily 
submit to them ? That by its sole means, by its own efforts alone, 
the brute is able to make itself a ms in, and that barbarism and 
savagism can spontancously and without extrinsic aid transform 
themselves into civilization? But once impudently admitted that 
men originally sprung from the vegetation of the earth, as onions, 
or from the corruption of other beings, as insects, that they have 
created for themselves ideas, sentiments, reason, language, truth, 
justice, law, and religion, it is absolutely necessary also to admit, 
that man has nothing in common with God, holds nothing from God ; 
that God has revealed him nothing, and imposed upon “him no law 
whose execution he has a right to demand; that man is his own 
reason and law, and in that which concerns them he holds only 
from himself; that the reason of each individual must walk alone, 
and should acknowledge no superior law, no authority, but should 
regard itself as free to do whatever seems to itself good. Here 


*** Nam fuit quoddam tempus cum in agris homines passim, bestiarum 
more, V agabantur, et sibi victu ferino vitam propagabant. Nec ratione 
animi quidquam sed pleraque viribus corporis administrabant. Nondum 
divine religionis, nondum humani oflicii ratio colebatur. Nemo nuptias 
viderat legitimas, non certos quisquam inspexerat liberos ; non jus & qua- 
bile, quid utilitatis haberet acceperat. Ita propter errorem atque in- 
scitiam, ceca ac temeraria dominatrix animi ssilinn, ad se explendum, 
viribus corporis abutebatur, perniciosissimis satellitibus.”’ (De Invent. 1.) 

THIRD SERIES. — VOL. IIT. NO. IV. 66 
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is the doctrine which constitutes, as I have said, the philosophical 
reason. Here then is the ancient philosophical reason originating 
in a fable as absurd as degrading. Its origin is as ignoble, as 
abject, as that of the religious or Catholic reason is noble, worthy, 
and majestic.” — Ibid., pp. 19-21. 


There is no difference between the ancient and modern 
philosophical reason, or, as we prefer to say, rationalistic 
philosophy. Waiving or denying the primitive revelation, 
it must suppose that man received no instruction, no rea- 
son, language, or science from his Maker, and therefore 
that he began his career on earth through the ages as an 
untutored savage, nay, as a ferocious beast, living a pure- 
ly animal life. Now if man began as a purely animal life, 
and is left to his own resources, to his own self-develop- 
ment induced by his animal wants, nothing but a purely 
animal life can be arrived at; for you can have nothing 
in the development not contained seminally in the prin- 
ciple. Hence your modern doctrine of progress, of which 
you boast, and secretly or openly condemn the Church for 
not accepting, and which some few Catholic writers even 
take it upon them to inform her that she may accept with 
advantage to her cause, based as it is on the denial of the 
primitive revelation, and the assertion of the purely ani- 
mal or vegetable origin of human beings, can at best be 
only a progress in the growth or development of the ani- 
mal or vegetable life of man. It is a homely but true 
saying, that one cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. It is, we apprehend, equally difficult for a sow to de- 
velop into a moral and intellectual, a speaking and reason- 
ing, human soul. Hence it is that, when we analyze the 
boasted progress of man, we find that it is progress in 
provisions for the wants of the human body, or man as 
an animal, alone. Nothing but the animal being in the 
premises, nothing but the animal can be in the conclusion. 
But this is not the worst of it. ‘The soul is, as the Church 
has defined, forma corporis, and the life of the body, the 
animal life itself, depends on the union of soul and body 
as one person, and derives from the soul itself; so that in 
proportion as man neglects the proper life of the soul he 
loses that of the body, and suffers equally in his animal 
life. We are not to live the life of the soul for the sake of 
the body, but sensible goods are in their highest degree 
attainable only by those who live the rational life of the 
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soul for the sake of God. Hence our Lord says, “ Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his justice, and all these 
things — sensible goods after which the heathen seek — 
shall be added unto you.” So it falls out that by neglect- 
ing or denying the primitive revelation, and living not 
according to the law of the soul, but according to the in- 
stincts of the body, we retrograde instead of making prog- 
ress in that order where we freely admit a large margin 
for human progress was left, namely, in providing for the 
animal life of man. You do the Church foul wrong when 
you blame her for opposing the doctrine of progress assert- 
ed by the rationalistic philosophy of the day, because that 
progress is divorced from moral and intellectual truth, be- 
cause it is no real progress even as to the actual enjoy- 
ments of animal life, and because its tendency is to de- 
stroy the animal life of the body as well as the moral life 
of the soul. It is not progress in earthly well-being the 
Church opposes, as you foolishly imagine, but the attempt 
to eflect that progress in disregard of the only conditions 
on which it can be a progress and not aregress. The 
multiplication of sensible goods, or the increase and accu- 
mulation of materia! riches, do not of themselves consti- 
tute a progress even in earthly well-being, unless preceded 
and accompanied by the higher life of the soul, by con- 
formity, after the inner man, to the truth and law of God 
made known to us in the primitive revelation. ‘The mere 
man of the world, the epicurean, the sensualist, is, as all 
experience proves, whatever his material wealth, the most 
wretched of: mortals. We know well that no Catholic 
denies this; but those Catholics who accept the modern 
doctrine of progress, and seek to incorporate it with the 
doctrine of the Church, should know that this modern 
doctrine has for its basis the vegetable or animal origin 
of man, or the mere animal and savage state of the prim- 
itive man asserted by Horace and Cicero, or the ancient 
rationalistic philosophy, and cannot be accepted without 
denying the nobler part of man, without neglecting the 
moral life of the soul, and therefore not without losing 
that very earthly well-being that is sought. This well 
understood, no Catholic can for a moment countenance 
the modern rationalistic philosophy, fatal alike to soul 
and body, or feel that his Church does not well in reject- 
ing it. Let any man, Catholic, or non-Catholic, study 
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these volumes, and he will understand this, and under- 
stand it well. 

We have neither the space nor the ability to give a 
complete analysis of these volumes, for they are them- 
selves only an analysis of the subject they treat. We 
have indicated a few of their more salient points, and that 
chiefly for the purpose of stimulating the curiosity of our 
readers to master their contents. What chiefly arrests our 
attention is the necessity demonstrated by the author of 
reuniting reason and faith, religion and philosophy, society 
and the Church. ‘The divorce proclaimed by philosophy 
in modern as in ancient times has led, and could not but 
lead, to the most fatal results. Religion divorced from rea- 
son becomes superstition or fanaticism, philosophy divorced 
from revelation becomes immoral, licentious, and falls into 
scepticism and nullity. But we must not misunderstand 
the nature of the union demanded. Science must take 
its data from faith, not on the authority of faith. The 
primitive revelation, preserved in its chief elements by uni- 
versal tradition and language, in its purity and integrity 
with the patriarchs, in the Synagogue, and in the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Church, solves all the problems which 
require solution in our present state ; but it does so in the 
intelligible orde rT, not by force of authority, imposing 
dogmas, and enjoining obedience, as is too often imag- 
ined, but by unfolding, so to speak, the grand scheme of 
Providence in both the intelligible and the superintelligi- 
ble orders, which orders, though distinguishable, are never 
separable in that scheme. What pertains to the super- 
intelligible, being above but not against the intelligible, is 
received by faith, and on the authority of the revealer. 
That which is thus received, shows us the real character 
and relations of the intelligible, and puts us in the position 
to apprehend it as it is ; but it is affirmed by us, not on the 
authority of faith, but on its affirmation of itself in noetic 
intuition or rational demonstration to our understanding, 
in its principles as in its conclusion, as must always be the 
case with scibile as distinguished from the credibile. The 
doctrine requires us to reason, to philosophize in the in- 
telligible by the light of revelation, by the light which faith 
sheds on the natural order, but requires us to accept noth- 
ing in that order on extrinsic authority, and leaves us 
free to accept or reject in the region of the intelligible 
according to the presence or abeones of intrinsic evidenc e, 
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Arr. V.— The Poetical Works of Wituiam Worpswortu. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1854. 7 vols. 16mo. 


‘Tne admirers of Wordsworth, late Poet Laureate of her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, must have 
been pleased with Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co.’s beautiful 
and complete edition of his Poetical Works. ‘These ad- 
mirers are much more numerous than they were; but 
Wordsworth, we confess, has never been a favorite of 
ours, and we have been, and even are, barbarian enough 
to relish these cruel but witty lines of Byron: — 


** Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 
The mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Wordsworth, framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favorite May, 
Who warns his friend to shake off toil and trouble 
And quit his books for fear of growing double ; 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain, 
Poetic souls delight in prose insane, 
And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 
Thus when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 
The idiot mother of ‘ an idiot boy,’ — 
A moonstruck, silly lad, who lost his way, 
And, like his bard, confounded night with day, 
So close on each pathetic part he dwe ‘lls, 
And each adventure so sublimely tells, 
That all who view the idiot in his glory | 
Conceive the bard the hero of his story.’ 


Yet we are willing to concede that Byron is too se- 
vere, and that W ordsworth never deserved all the ridicule 
of which he was at one period the butt. We are person- 
ally, no doubt, still under the influence of our early preju- 
dices against him and his school, but we are disposed to 
be just, ~and we should like to be among the warmest of 
his admirers if we could. Most of our literary friends are 
Wordsworthians, and make, at least in fancy, annual pil- 
grimages to Rydal Mount. We should like to sympa- 
thize with them, and not be looked upon by them as an 
untutored savage, or a literary heretic; but with all our 
endeavors, we can succeed only in part, — only so far as not 
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to think it worth our while to quarrel with them on his ac- 
count, or so far as to admit that Wordsworth tried hard to 
be a poet, and, if he has left us no considerable poem wor- 
thy of admiration throughout, he has manifested much 
true poetic sensibility, and written short passages and sin- 
gle lines not surpassed in their kind in our language. 

But all this expresses only our individual taste and 
judgment, and is worthy of no respect from others. ‘There 
is or should be some recognized standard by which to 
judge in matters of poetry” as well as in other matters. 
But unhappily for us, we have in English no such stand- 
ard, and consequently no scientific criticism. Alison has 
given us a work of some merit On Tuste, Campbell says 
some good things in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, and much 
just criticism may be found scattered through the English 
and American quarterly reviews and other periodical 
literature ; but all is unscientific, empirical, founded on 
habit, prejudice, or fashion, varying every hour. We have 
no science or philosophy of art. ‘Till we have such a sci- 
ence or philosophy, we can have no good literary or artistic 
critics, and as long as we are mere sensists or psycholo- 
gists, we can never have it. Burke was a great man, but 
his Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful is not worth 
naming, far less worth reading; for the author had a false 
system: of metaphysics, and wrote his work on the suppo- 
sition that the sublime and beautiful are mere subjective 
affections, or exist only in the order of conceptions and 
emotions, not in the order of reality, and are therefore 
psychological, not ontological. The Germans, indeed, 
have what they call disthelic, or A&sthetics, but, as the 
word implies, they make the sublime and beautiful either 
sensations and emotions, or simply objects of the sensibili- 
ty. Or if they rise higher, they base their science of art 
on a defective and false conception of being, and give us 
nothing bui scientific ignorance, hardly superior, if indeed 
equal, to the practical g ‘good sense of ‘English and Ameri- 
can critics. 

Art, according to the ancients, is imitative, and its aim 
is to give expression to the sublime and beautiful, or as 
we say now-a-days, all simply, to the beautiful. Being 
imitative, we have first to settle what it is that it does or 
should imitate? The answer usually is, that Art should 
imitate nature. This is correct, if we understand by the 
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nature to be imitated, the natura naturans, not the natura 
naturata of the Schoolmen. Its province is to imitate na- 
ture in her creative energy, and to realize, or to clothe 
with its own forms, the beautiful, which the soul of the 
artist beholds. The beautiful itself has an objective 
reality, and has been happily termed by an Italian, review- 
ing, ina French periodical, the works of Silvio Pellico, 
“the splendor of the true.” ‘The splendor of the true is 
not substantially distinguishable from the true itself. The 
true in itself is identically Being, according to the defini- 
tion of St. Augustine, not rejected by St. Thomas, and 
according to the older philosophers, who teach us that the 
summum verum and the summum ens are identical, as are 
the summum ens and the summum bonum. "The verum, the 
ens, the bonum, taken simply and ontologically, are God, 
who is in himself the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
The beautiful regarded in itself as that, to use the lan- 
guage of Plato, by which all beautiful things are beauti- 
ful, is therefore indistinguishable from supreme being, 
supreme truth, supreme g good, or God himself, save as the 
splendor is distinguishable from the resplendent, that is, 
formally but not ‘Teally. Hence, as Art seeks to realize 
the beautiful, to embody or express it in its productions, a 
true science of Art must have an ontological basis, and is 
not possible without a true and adequate ontology. 

We do not say there can be no Art without a true and 
adequate ontological philosophy. What we say is, that 
without such philosophy there can be no true and ade- 
quate science of Art, and therefore no really scientific 
criticism. ‘The artist may produce without fully compre- 
hending his process; genius is not always, perhaps sel- 
dom, able to explain itself. ‘There is a truth in these 
lines of Emerson : — 


* The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
W rought i in a sad sincerity. 

Himsel If from God he could not free 
He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


The true ontology is expressed in the first verse of 
enesis : “ In principio creavit Deus calum et terram,’ — 
G “ In principio it D ol tt ig 
“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
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This ontology, this ideal element of every one of our judg- 
ments, the ‘principle of all science as of all things, com- 
prises three terms, and forms a complete judgment, sub- 
ject, predicate, and copula. Reduced to the language of 
philosophy, the judgment is, Being — God — creates exist- 
ences. Being is the subject, existence the predicate, and 
the wscntiven act, which is the act of bei ing, is the copula; 
for existences are united to being, that is, exist only by 
virtue of creation, or the act of real and necessary being, 
creating them from nothing. ‘This divine judgment af- 
firms itself to us in immediate intuition, and is the prin- 
ciple of all our intellectual as of all our physical life. As 
thus affirming itself to us, it is the ideal, and necessary, as 
distinguished from the sensible and contingent. From 
our intuition of it conjoined with experience flow all the 
sciences. 

Now we may direct our contemplation more especially 
to one or another of these three terms. We may contem- 
plate being, so to speak, either as quiescent, or as in ac- 
tion, and we may contemplate the action, the creative act, 
either on the side of being in which is its origin, or on the 
side of existence which is its external terminus.” The 
contemplation of the creative act in its relation to God 
gives us the conception of the highest degree of the beauti- 
ful, that is, the sublime. Thus Longinus gives as the best 
and fullest expression of the sublime, the passage from 
Genesis, “ Divitque Deus: Fiat lux. Et facta est lux,’ — 

And God said, Let there be light, and there was light.” 
God spoke and it was, he commands and it stands fast. 
When contemplated in existences, which are the extrinsic 
form or terminus of the creative act, it gives rise to the con- 
ception of the beautiful in a lower form, to the beautiful 
proper, as distinguished from the sublime. ‘The conception 
of this same judgment as superintelligible and supernat- 
urally presented gives rise to the conception of the mar- 
vellous, which our philosophers generally underrate, and 
fail to explain. 

God is our first cause, and our final cause. Hence in 
creation we must distinguish two cosmic cycles, the pro- 
cession of existences by the creative act of being — not 


* We need not tell the intelligent reader that we are here doing little 
more than translating from Gioberti’s Avsthetics. 
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by emanation — from God, and their return, without being 
absorbed, to him as their final cause or end. God has cre- 
ated all things for the supreme Good, therefore for him- 
self, for he and he alone is the supreme Good. What we 
call the second cosmic cycle, or the return of existences 
to God, is their tendency to the supreme Good as the end 
for which they exist. Deus est similitudo rerum omnium, 
as we are taught by St. Thomas. God is the similitude, 
or idea exemplaris of all things, and therefore all created 
things, each in its degree and according to its nature, 
copies or imitates God. 'To copy or imitate the Divine 
activity in the first cycle is art; to copy or imitate the 
same activity in the second cycle is morality, ethics, if in 
the natural order; sanctity or holiness, if in the supernatu- 
ral. With this imitation in the second cycle we have now 
no special concern, for we are now treating of art, not 
morality, or sanctity. 

Art may be defined to be the imitation— at an infinite 
distance, of course — of the Divine activity as first cause, or 
creator, and is therefore, in the order of second causes, 
creative. 'The aim of the artist, as distinguished from that 
of the artificer or mechanic, is to express, embody, or clothe 
with exterior forms, the ideal present to his intuitive appre- 
hension. The philosopher contemplates the Ideal as the 
true, the moralist as the good, the artist: as the beautiful. 
Philosophy is speculative, contemplates the three terms 
of the Ideal Judgment under the relation of being, and 
simply presents the truth. Art and morality are both 
practical; they contemplate the three terms under the 
relation of activity, and seek to copy or imitate this activi- 
ty, art in the first cycle, and morality in the second. Since 
being is primary, the highest rank belongs to philoso- 
phy, or rather theology, whose object is the True; since 
the cycle of procession of existences from God precedes, 
and must precede, that of their return to him, art takes, 
and must take, the step of ethics. Nevertheless, under 
another point of view, as the end, the reason why, of an 
action must precede in the mind of the actor the action 
itself, ethics must take precedence of art, and the moral 
philosopher of the merely practical philosopher. But as the 
Divine action in the first cycle, by which existences are 
produced from nothing, that is, the creative activity, is the 
highest action conceivable by us in the intelligible order, 
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and that which best reveals the wonderful power of God, 
that order of genius which is able, as second cause, to 
copy or imitate it, is unquestionably the highest. If then 
we speak of genius, certainly, as all the world hold, the 
artistic is the sublimest, the most beautiful, and the most 
godlike. It requires a higher order of genius to produce 
a great poem, picture, or symphony than it does to criti- 
cise it. Even we ourselves have the presumption to think 
that we can form a tolerable judgment of Wordsworth’s 
poetry, but we could not have produced the least worthy 
of his poems. We do not fear to form a judgment of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, but we could no more have 
composed any one of them than we could have created 
a universe. We could not even have written Alban, but 
we can appreciate in some degree its merits and defects. 
The author of Alban, however, is right when he pronoun- 
ces the creative order of genius the highest, and denies it 
to us; but he can write novels better than he can judge 
them. His artistic genius is superior to his philosophical 
genius, and he would write better novels than he has yet 
written, if he had a better philosophy of art, or if none at 
all, and would write more as the blackbird sings. 

As art imitates the Divine act in the first cycle as ex- 
pressed in the ontological judgment, Being — God —cre- 
ates existences, it’ will be higher or lower as it takes this 
act, so to speak, on the side of being or on that of exist- 
ences, and imitates the Divine act in its primary reve- 
lation, or only as it is copied by existences in the order 
of second causes. In the former case, art is sublime, in 
the latter case it is at best beautiful, and usually only 
pretty. Here the ancients excelled the moderns. Modern 
artists, instead of copying or imitating, so to say, the Di- 
vine act at first hand, take it only at second hand, in its 
pale reflex in the order of second causes, and really ex- 
press or embody in their productions only the activity of 
creatures. Doubtless, there is something of the Divine 
activity in creatures themselves, for God is actively pres- 
ent in all his works, and no creature acts in its own sphere 
even except by the Divine concurrence; but the activity 
thus seized is divine only in a participated sense. Hence 
it is that all modern art is feeble, wants grandeur of con- 
ception, freedom and boldness in execution, and is admi- 
rable only in petty details. The only exception, if ex- 
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ception there be, is in regard to music, the only species of 
art which is not struck with the general frivolezza of the 
modern world. 

At the head of what are called the liberal arts, as the 
highest species of art, we place poetry, not only because it 
surpasses all the others in expressing the sublime, but be- 
cause it expresses the sublime and beautiful in the great- 
est variety of forms, or under the greatest variety of as- 
pects. The other species of art address themselves chiefly 
to the senses, and do not of themselves interpret to the 
understanding the Intelligible or Ideal. Music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, must be interpreted by the poet 
before their expression is complete. Left to themselves, 
their expression is vague, dreamy, confused, revealing the 
splendor, it may be, but not the resplendent. The poet 
addresses himself not only to sense and imagination, but 
also to the intellect and heart. He expresses the true 
and the good under the form of the sublime and beautiful, 
but so that the form, instead of concealing, reveals them, — 
reveals them as clearly, as distinctly, as does the philoso- 
pher, but, as the philosopher does not, in their splendor, 
their grandeur, and their loveliness. Of all God’s gifts in 
the natural order, true poetical genius is the greatest ; and 
it is surpassed only by his gift of heroic virtue in the 
supernatural order, expressed in the life of the saint. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we may now 
ask, Is Wordsworth a poet ? and if so, what is his rank? 
There can be no doubt that Wordsworth had true poetic 
sensibility, and that he aimed at being a poet of the first 
order. During a long life he devoted himself with praise- 
worthy assiduity to the cultivation of his poetical powers, 
and strove hard to produce something that posterity should 
not “ willingly let die.” He had, too, some very just no- 
tions of the vocation of the poet, and of the noble mission 
of poetry. He seems fully aware that in all things, even 
the most common and trivial, as well as in the most extra- 
ordinary and grand, there is an ideal element, something 
divine, — that in the lowest there is something not low, in 
the familiar something elevated and noble, in the transi- 
tory something permanent, in the changing something im- 
mutable, in the homely something beautiful, — which it is 
the province of the poet to seize and embody in his verse. 
All this is true and just. But he seems to us to conceive 
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it not unfrequently in a pantheistic sense, as the emanation 
of the Divine Being, not as God in his creative act. It is, 
if we may so say, being as quiescent, and not being as 
creating, that he contemplates. Moreover, he does not 
disengage the ideal element, and express it in forms of his 
own creation, wherein lies the essence of all art. Or, if 
he does so occasionally, he does not generally, nor for 
more than a moment at a time. He starts with the as- 
sumption, which we readily concede, that there is poetry 
in common and every-day life; but when he undertakes to 
express the ideal revealed by that life, he copies or imitates 
its common and every-day forms. Hence he gives us 
every-day life itself, not its poetry. He imitates its ex- 
pressions, not its ideal activity. ‘Take as illustrations The 
Idiot Boy, The Wagoner, Peter Bell, or even The White 
Doe of Rylstone, and the Sonnets to the River Duddon. 
These, though rhymed, are veritable prose, with the excep- 
tion of now and then a line, and the ideal beauty there 
may be, and certainly is, in their subjects, receives no new 
expression, and is expressed only under its natural symbols. 
The author has not given exterior forms to his intuitions 
of the Ideal; he has merely transcribed the forms in which 
he apprehended it. We see no more beauty in these 
subjects after reading his poems than we did before, and 
the nature he sings has received no new embellishment ; 
he has added nothing, and they wear for us no new or 
more vivid forms. He is a painter of what is called the 
Dutch school. 

Nobody can deny that Wordsworth had a remarkable 
command of fine poetical language, and his verses are 
often admirable for their harmony and liquid sweetness. 
He had a delicate sensibility, and a well-tuned ear, and 
Byron is wrong in insinuating that his language is prosaic. 
It is generally no such thing, and, so far as poetic diction is 
concerned, no poet has better understood or more completely 
mastered the resources of the English language. His fee- 
blest poems, his Evening Walks, and Descriptive Sketches, 
have always a sort of soothing and lullaby-baby effect on 
the reader, which reminds us of Mother Goose’s Melo- 
dies, which we regard as no inconsiderable merit, for we 
confess to reading those world-famous melodies in our 
advancing age with undiminishing pleasure. But Words- 
worth lacks intellectual strength. He had the tempera- 
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ment of a poet, but not the intellectual power to be a great 
poet. He never rises above the creature, even when he 
attempts to sing the Creator, and what he sings is exist- 
ence, and quiescent existence even at that. He has ren- 
dered a service to English poetry by avoiding the turgid 
diction of the feeble imitators of Pope and Dryden, and by 
recalling our poets to the naturalness and simplicity of 
expression which comport so well with the genius of our 
language; but he has done our poetry an equal disservice 
by rendering it tame and feeble. 

Wordsworth, like all English poets not of the first order, 
was too fond of what is called descriptive poetry. De- 
scriptive poetry, where description is the end, is simply 
no poetry at all. Of course we do not exclude description 
from poetry, and all great poets, from Homer downwards, 
abound in descriptions; but their descriptive passages are 
not introduced for the sake of description. With great 
poets description is introduced only to illustrate a truth or 
to heighten an effect. _Wordsworth’s descriptions are long 
and wearisome, though no doubt exact; but they serve only 
a descriptive purpose. ‘They heighten no effect, illustrate 
no truth, bring home no thought or sentiment. Compare 
his descriptions with those of Goldsmith in his Deserted 
Village, —a poem we would not exchange for the whole 
seven volumes of Wordsworth. Scott abounds, in his 
poems and in his novels, with descriptions of external na- 
ture; but, unless he be really the author of Moredun, they 
are never introduced for their own sake, and always serve 
to heighten or help on the action of the piece, or to ex- 
plain the situation of the actors. So is it with Byron. 
There is more description, we were about to say, in Childe 
Harold than in all Wordsworth ; but it never annoys, for in 
it external nature is subordinated to moral and intellectual 
nature. ‘The spiritual always triumphs over the material, 
and matter succumbs to mind. In Wordsworth mind 
succumbs to matter, and with all his pretensions to spirit- 
ualism he is in reality only a very ordinary materialist. 
Take The Excursion, intended to be the second part of a 
grand religious and philosophical poem, and you will find 
that, if the author regards external nature as symbolical of 
spiritual truth, he seldom succeeds in interpreting the sym- 
bol. His pedler, intended to represent the views of the 
author, is, no doubt, a very remarkable pedler ; but as tire- 
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some and as little edifying in his long-winded discourses 
as an Evangelical preacher. His descriptions of wood- 
lands, meadows, lakes, and paddocks with flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, may be very truthful, and the result of 
much careful observation; but they serve no purpose be- 
yond themselves, bring home no moral truth, illustrate no 
spiritual dogma, and put us in possession of nothing ob- 
jectively true, good, or beautiful. They give us indeed 
glimpses of the author, make us familiar with his moods of 
mind, and make us acquainted with his manner of looking 
upon nature and the problem of man’s existence and des- 
tiny ; but they do not raise us to the intelligible or ideal 
world itself, as existing independently of the poet, or ena- 
ble us to seize as it were by intuition the solution of the 
problem about which he discourses in such languid verse. 
He sings himself, as it was usually of himself, his poems, 
and his theory of poetry, that he spoke, with his visitors. 
Wordsworth was a man of delicate sensibility, sweet 
and gentle feelings, perhaps warm and tender affections, — 
one likely to be held dear in the circle of his intimate 
friends; but he strikes us as a man of very moderate intel- 
lectual powers. He appears to have cultivated his powers 
with great assiduity, but he always remained intellectually 
weak. His mind was feeble and fragmentary, and could 
never grasp the universe as a whole. He had some relig- 
ious sensibility, some reverence for ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and a vague love of some of the externals of Chris- 
tianity ; but he had no clear, well-defined religious con- 
victions, ne strong and earnest faith. He paddles always 
on the surface, and dwells on the outside of things, and 
never was there a greater mistake than to suppose that 
his poems are written in accordance with a profound and 
world-embracing philosophy. ‘They reveal or conceal no 
such philosophy ; they reveal to us only the phases of the 
poet’s own mind,—his own whims, crotchets, vagaries, 
dreams, reveries, — his subjective moods or states. His 
larger poems, where he attempts anything of a little intel- 
lectual importance, are failures, though they may contain 
now and then a passage or a line which the reader values 
in proportion to the extent of the arid waste he has trav- 
elled over before finding it; but we cheerfully admit that 
several of his smaller poems are really pretty. We re- 
member with pleasure, “The Pet Lamb,” “ We are 
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Seven,” “ Lines on Tintern Abbey,” and “ Yarrow Revisit- 
ed,” which assure us that, if the poet had been less ambi- 
tious, he would have been more successful. His mistake 
was in believing that he was born to be a great poet, 
and that God had given him a high and solemn poetical 
mission to accomplish. 

It would be easy for any one familiar with Words- 
worth’s works to select almost any number of detached 
lines and passages which would seem to impugn this 
our unfavorable judgment,— lines and passages which 
secure him no inconsiderable number of admirers, among 
the cultivated, though chiefly of the dilettanti class, — 
persons who have no great earnestness of character, and 
who find their interest in seeking for gems not too 
thickly strewn. These persons have delicate stomachs, 
and cannot take strong food in a concentrated form. 
They must have bread made of unbolted flower, and 
buy their wheat unwinnowed from its chaff. ‘They are 
very good, honest, well-meaning people, but they are 
shocked at strong, earnest tones, or a clear, round, sono- 
rous voice. Every one must speak under his breath, with 
a half lack-a-daisical air, and split his most frivolous 
thoughts into halves and quarters before uttering them ; 
as some overnice young ladies are said to have been 
known to split a pea, and take only a part of it at a time 
into their sweet little mouths. Among these delicate per- 
sons we have found the greater number of Wordsworth’s 
admirers. But a great poet is not merely great in isolated 
lines and passages, but he is great in the whole. From a 
poet or writer of the first order of genius you can never 
make an extract that will not suffer by being torn from its 
connection. Scott has no separate passages or verses to 
compare with many we can select from Wordsworth ; and 
yet what poem has Wordsworth written, which, as a 
whole, you can read with as much pleasure as The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, or even The Lady of the Lake? And 
yet we do not call Scott a great poet. We can make ex- 
tracts from Wordsworth which nothing in Coleridge can 
match, and yet we know no poem of Wordsworth that 
can match either Christabel or The Ancient Mariner. No 
sane man would think of naming Wordsworth in the 
same day with Pope and Dryden, far less with Chaucer, 
Spenser, Milton, or Byron, the really great poets, after 
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Shakespeare, of the English language, and we cannot but 
think that his popularity is owing to the frivolezza of the 
modern cultivated classes, and to a sort of dreamy and 
misty German subjectivism, which tends to conceal his 
poverty of meaning and his want of manly vigor. 

We have expressed our judgment freely, but we have 
no disposition to do battle for it. For ourselves, with all 
his faults, which are legion, we prefer Byron to Words- 
worth, and we doubt if he was much less of a Christian 
in his real convictions. We are far enough from holding 
up the character of Byron to admiration; morally, so- 
cially, politically, and religiously, we are strongly opposed 
to him, and we advise no one to read his poems; but he 
was after all a man, if with the frailties of a man, with 
the strong and noble qualities of a man, and as to poetical 
genius, though he often abused it, and terribly abused it, 
without a peer among modern poets in the whole civilized 
world. He was our Napoleon of poetry, and apparently 
has left no nephew to succeed him. ‘Thinking thus of 
Byron, nobody can expect us to offer incense to the staid 
and passionless Wordsworth. But if our readers are dis- 
posed to differ with us, it is their right, and we shall not 
quarrel with them. We have no very strong wish to rob 
them of the idol which they have set up, and which is on 
their part rather a safe superstition. Let the road be open 
to them to make their pilgrimages to Rydal Mount, if such 
be their wish. 

What we really wish to impress upon our readers is 
that the present taste in regard to art in most of its 
branches, here and abroad, is frivolous. We have in our 
art, aside from music, no depth of thought, no religious 
intuition, no conception of the Ideal, no realization of the 
higher and loftier kinds of the Beautiful. We lose our- 
selves in the Pretty, and waste our energies in perfecting 
minute details. ‘lhe reason of this is, that we have lost 
religious faith, lost the earnestness of our souls, and have 
ceased to believe in the beautiful as in the true and the 
good out of ourselves. No little of what we regard as 
Wordsworth’s failure is due to a false theory, borrowed 
from the Germans, that the ideal which the artist must 
seek to realize in forms of his own creation is in the mind 
itself, and is projected from the soul instead of being simply 
apprehended by it. Nearly all our modern theories make 
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the Beautiful subjective, and send the artist into himself to 
find it. The soul, as the work of God, certainly has its 
beauty, and a beauty above any other creature known to us, 
for it was made in the image and likeness of the Creator ; 
but its beauty is derived, and is but a pale reflex of the 
Beautiful itself. To send the learner to contemplate him- 
self, is to send him to contemplate a created beauty, as 
much as if you sent him to contemplate mere brute mat- 
ter. ‘The soul is beautiful, the heavens and the earth are 
beautiful, all nature is beautiful; but not by the beauty 
which is shed over it by us, or a beauty projected from our 
own souls. All things are beautiful by the uncreated 
beauty of their Creator, which they in their several degrees 
mirror. The true beauty is the splendor of the Creator, 
which shines on and through them all. The Ideal is not 
the soul, it is the soul’s Maker, and with which the soul is 
created to commune. It is up to God, the eternal and 
infinite Beauty, the soul must be raised; and it must 
bathe itself in his splendor, if it would work as a true 
artist. 

It is only a profoundly religious age that can produce 
or appreciate the sublime forms of art. It is not that we 
are born with feebler genius than our fathers that we fall 
so far below them in our artistic productions, but that we 
have not their religious faith, that we seek not beauty in its 
source, and neglect to commune with the real ideal. There 
is no God in our philosophy, there is no reality in our con- 
ceptions. We are sensists, sentimentalists, psychologists, 
placing ourselves in the throne of the Highest, and seek- 
ing to draw all from our own feeble natures. Such is our 
religion, such our philosophy, and what but worthless can 
be our art? Let men return to the ontology of the Cate- 
chism which they have learned to despise, and their minds 
will soon be reinvigorated; genius now remaining unfold- 
ed, or developed only to prey upon itself, will expand in a 
genial element, will open its bosom to the Ideal as the 
sunflower to the star of day, and will resume its creative 
power. We live in an atmosphere now where genius 
cannot thrive. We want that religious and philosophical 
training which our fathers had, and which the world has 
not had and never can have under the influence of your 
Bacons and your Descartes, your Lockes and your Con- 
dillacs, your Kants and your Cousins, your Schellings 
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and your Hegels, your Coleridges and your Wordsworths. 
Nothing is more frivolous than nearly all modern poetry, 
and nearly all modern art; and they will sink lower and 
lower, if we do not return to the theology of the Church and 
the philosophy taught us by the Fathers and the great Scho- 
lastics. An age which is unable to see truth and beauty 
in the Summa Theologica, will never rival Dante or the old 
cathedrals of Europe. The most it can do will be to 
copy the old masters, and excel in petty details. We 
must be men, strong men, living men, before we can be 
artists. 


Art. VI.—1. The Poor Scholar, and other Tales of Irish 
Life. By Witttram Carterton. New York: D. & J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1854. 24mo. pp. 322. 

2. New Lights, or Life in Galway. A Tale. By Mrs. 
J. Sapuier. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1853. 


24mo. pp. 443. 


We complain very gravely of Messrs. Sadlier & Co. 
that they did not send us a copy of The Poor Scholar by 
Carleton. We never read it till a day or two since, but we 
are so well pleased with it, that we give our friends the 
publishers a gratuitous notice of it. It is the best thing 
that we have seen from Carleton, and is a deeply interesting 
and touching story. It is one that we can read without 
offence to our better feelings and our graver judgment. It 
paints in vivid but truthful colors the domestic virtues and 
affections of the Irish peasantry, without neutralizing them 
by placing in contrast an exaggerated picture of the vices 
and defects of the Irish character, of which we have heard 
more than enough. He is not as favorable to the Irish 
character as he might be, and omits many noble traits 
which he might have added; but he evidently has not in- 
tended to depreciate his countrymen, and upon the whole 
he makes one love and respect them. 

New Lights, or Life in Galway, we briefly noticed on its 
first appearance. It is lively, brilliant, interesting, bearing 
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the traces of a fine and cultivated mind, as do all that 
we have read of Mrs. Sadlier’s writings. Mrs. Sadlier is 
an Irish lady, with a strong and lively attachment to her 
country and her race, — for which we honor her, — a most 
inflexible Catholic, and a very interesting and agreeable 
lady. We could hardly be severe upon any one of her 
works, however objectionable it might be to us if written 
by another. As a critic, we aim to be impartial and just, 
but we are not exempt from human frailty, and a personal 
friend is likely to find us less inexorable than an enemy. 
We can see many beauties in a work written by one we 
love and esteem, which we might not be able to discover 
in the work of an author we dislike, or to whom we are in- 
different. ‘This we suppose is the case with every literary 
critic, though not every one will own it, and many a fault 
has been detected in our own writings by some of our 
journalists, when they would have seen only a merit if 
they had not taken a sort of personal aversion to us, per- 
haps because they had little personal acquaintance with 
us. But however personally prejudiced we may be in 
Mrs. Sadlier’s favor, we think we hazard nothing in say- 
ing that she is one of our very best popular writers, and 
by her original stories and her translations from the French 
is making valuable contributions to our still scanty litera- 
ture. 

This Life in Galway is designed to depict the character 
of what is called the New Reformation in Ireland, of 
which we have heard so much during the last few years, 
and shows that the number of conversions boasted of has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that the conversions them- 
selves are not such as the proselyters have much reason to 
be proud of, for they are in no instance the result of sin- 
cere conviction, and are effected by means alike dishonor- 
able and unchristian,—by taking advantage of the pov- 
erty and helpless condition of the people. ‘The poor peo- 
ple are destitute of the means of subsistence; they see 
their children starving before their eyes; and they have no 
way of obtaining subsistence by their own exertions.  ‘T'o 
these poor people, half distracted by the pangs of hunger, 
the sleek Evangelical presents himself, and proflers relief 
on condition that the parents will let him have their chil- 
dren for his proselyting school, and go themselves to the 
Protestant meeting, or, as they say in Ireland, to church 
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instead of chapel. This is offering a premium on hy- 
pocrisy, giving a bribe for dishonesty, and employing a 
force infinitely more detestable than that of the sword. 
We are unable to conceive anything more dishonorable, 
or more immoral and corrupting. ‘This mode of proselyt- 
ing is of itself suflicient to stamp Evangelicalism as from 
below, and to prove that its spirit is infernal, not supernal. 
True religion is never divorced from morality, and it can 
never consent to advance itself by immoral, dishonorable, 
or even ungenerous means. Its spirit is always free, no- 
ble, magnanimous. 

Unhappily, Evangelicalism has no greatness of soul, 
no tenderness of heart, no sense of honor or justice. It 
has never been able to propagate itself by moral means, 
and has always relied on low cunning, corrupting appeals, 
or the employment of force of some sort. It has not even 
the manly spirit of the ancient Graeco-Roman Gentilism. 
To it all means are fair, are honorable, are just, that will 
detach people from the Church, and make them non-Cath- 
olics, although hypocrites or infidels. The dragonades of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, even as represented by the Protestants, were high- 
minded and praiseworthy in comparison with the daily 
practices of Evangelicals in the West of Ireland, and even 
in some of our Atlantic cities. Evangelicalism reverses 
all the precepts of the Gospel, and makes converts only 
by arguments addressed to the body, the flesh, the animal 
man, instead of arguments addressed to the soul, to rea- 
son, and conscience. It cannot be generous even in its be- 
nevolence, and it will give a morsel of bread to the famish- 
ing only in exchange for conscience. It would assist us 
in our poverty from its abundance to educate and provide 
for our children, but only on condition that it can rear 
them up in its own evil ways, that it can make them 
Evangelicals, and twofold more the children of hell than 
its own adherents. If we have the spirit to refuse its 
assistance on such terms, it turns round and accuses 
us of being opposed to education, as loving ignorance, 
and as having no regard for the welfare of our chil- 
dren. If we exert ourselves, and from our scanty means, 
after paying our tax for the support of the public schools, 
provide schools of our own for our children, it raises the 
hue and cry against us, denies us the right to educate 
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our own children as we see proper, charges us with 
a premeditated design to break down the Common School 
system of the country, and of delivering over the poor 
innocent Protestant people body and soul to the Pope. 

England under Evangelical influence has never consent- 
ed to treat Catholic Ireland as having either the natural 
or the civil right to be Catholic, and for three hundred 
years has labored in all her intercourse with her to force 
her to turn Protestant. Her legislation, her administra- 
tion, her beneficence even, has had this end, and this end 
only, in view. Hence the reason why Ireland has never 
been a happy and contented member of the British em- 
pire. If she had respected the religion of the Irish, and 
been contented to govern her according to the principles of 
common justice, we should never have heard of rebellion 
as the chronic disease of Ireland. But the Irish people 
chose to adhere to the religion of their fathers, and hence 
the Evangelical government of England has felt that it 
has the right to treat them as brutes, to trample on ail 
their natural rights as subjects, to outrage their dearest 
and most sacred affections as men, and to make sport 
of their noblest qualities and their sublimest virtues as 
Christians. Evangelicalism is laboring with all its might 
to do the same thing here. ‘There is no hostility in this 
country to the Irish, simply as such. ‘The hostility to the 
Irish, which is so general and so deplorable, is hostility to 
the Catholic Irish, and springs from the Evangelical ha- 
tred of Catholicity. The Evangelical finds a brother in 
the Orangeman, and loves his “rich brogue,” if brogue he 
have. It is the Catholic, not the Irishman, that he regards 
as an enemy, and he hates the American-born Catholic 
even more than the foreign-born. All his measures 
against foreigners, all his Native Americanism, all his 
pretended love of republicanism, all his talk against the 
Irish, and about Americans governing America, are direct- 
ed solely against Catholics, and have for their end to force 
Catholics to become Evangelicals. The appeal to the 
Native American sentiment is a device of Satan, and pro- 
ceeds from no love of true Americanism, but solely from 
hatred to Catholicity. 

Here is a point which we wish such writers as Mr. T. 
D. McGee would consider. ‘They make a mistake, and 
defend the Irishman, when it is not the Irishman, but the 
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Catholic, they should defend; for it is only for the sake of 
the Catholic that the Irishman is really attacked. Their 
defence of the Irishman, not of the Catholic, or of the 
Catholic mainly because he is an Irishman, tends to excite 
a national feeling against the Irish as Irish, and to enlist 
against ‘them non-Evangelical, as well as Evangelical 
Americans ; whereas, if they would defend the Catholic 
alone, or the Irishman only because a Catholic, they would 
have for their opponents only the Evangelicals, not yet a 
Majority of the American people. 'T he Irish themselves 
in this country need no special defence, and are best de- 
fended, not as Irish, but as Catholics, in common with the 
whole Catholic population of the country. That Catholic 
population is made up of native Americans, natives of 
Ireland, Germany, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Russia, Turkey, and they all have one common enemy, 
one common interest, and one common defence, and it is 
bad policy for them to attempt to draw any lines of di- 
vision among themselves. ‘They all stand on the same 
platform before God and the country, and should never in 
their defence separate themselves one from another. ‘The 
only fault we find with the writers we allude to is, that 
they defend themselves on national instead of Caholic 
grounds, and thus do what they can to compel Catholics 
to divide among themselves according to their several 
nationalities, or to seek union by making themselves Irish- 
men. ‘They would give the hegemony among the Cath- 
olics to the Irish, which is unjust to the other national- 
ities. 

We say not this because we are unfriendly to the Irish, 
or because we do not love and respect them as much as 
we do our own race or nation. We have no great re- 
spect for Irish politicians, whether foreign-born or Ameri- 
can-born; that is, a class of men with little solid talent, 
but great volubility, who regard the portion of our pop- 
ulation born in Ireland or of Irish parents as their stock 
in trade, and seek to render themselves politically impor- 
tant by having it believed that they can command the 
“ Trish vote.” These men, commonly regarded as repre- 
senting the Irish body, we hold in no high esteem, and 
we seldom fail to let them know it, because their influ- 
ence, as far as influence they have, is injurious to the 
country. But it is a great mistake to suppose that these 
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represent the Irish population of this country, or that they 
are held in any higher esteem by our fellow-citizens of 
Irish birth or extraction than they are by ourselves. Every 
people has its demagogues, and after all these Irish dema- 
gogues are no worse than our Yankee demagogues, if 
indeed so bad, and if the Irish people may be influenced 
by demogogues, everybody knows that the native Ameri- 
can people can be influenced still more by them. No 
people on earth were ever more completely under the con- 
trol of demagogues than have been and are the descendants 
of the Puritans in this ancient Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. While we confess we do not like Irish dema- 
gogues, we are bound to say that we do not consider them 
as worse than our own, and that we dislike them not be- 
cause they are Irish, but because they are demagogues, 
and we dislike all demagogues. 

But setting aside the demagogues, and coming to the 
Irish people ” themselves, even as we find them in this 
country, we appeal to every one who knows them intimate- 
ly, if they do not at least equal, in all the private, domes- 
tic, and social virtues, any other portion of our population. 
Every national character has its defects, and traits not 
pleasing to people of other nations, and there are traits in 
the Irish character that we do not like; but when we look 
at the amiable qualities and solid virtues of the Irish people 
as a body, we are obliged to confess that they are unsur- 
passed by any people on the globe. The two works named 
at the head of this article describe the Irish peasant as he 
is at home, but they describe him very much as we find 
him here. Our readers know that we never allow them 
to forget our American character or our Puritan descent, 
and that we always scrupulously abstain from eveyr- 
thing which might be construed into a flattery of the 
Irish; but in these times, when so much injustice is done 
them by our Evangelicals, and every effort is made to 
excite a native American prejudice against them, it is but 
common justice to recognize their virtues, and to rebuke 
the contemptuous tone in which they are too often spoken 
of. ‘The American national type is derived from the Eng- 
lish, and the people of this country will always be an 
Anglo-American people in their predominant character ; 
but he knows little of the Anglo-American who doubts 
that his character is mellowed and greatly improved in 
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its flavor by its contact with the Irish Catholic. There is 
no portion of our population superior to that in which 
there is a large infusion of the genuine Irish element. 
Take even the Irish peasantry who come here, and you are 
struck with their industry, their quiet and loyal dispo- 
sitions, their domestic virtues, and their warm and tender 
domestic affections. Visit their families, and you feel that 
you are in a pure and healthy atmosphere, and your 
hearts are melted by a love of parents to children, of chil- 
dren to parents, of brothers and sisters for each other, that 
you have never found in the families of Puritan origin. 
They have their vices, no doubt; but what people has 
not? ‘Their vices attract our notice, not because they are 
greater or more numerous than ours, but because they are 
different. Every people is tolerant of its own national 
vices, and intolerant of the national vices of others. The 
vices of the Irish are seen at a glance; they are all open, 
on the outside ; the vices of the Yankee are concealed or 
disguised. ‘The Yankee hides his vices, the Irishman his 
virtues. 

The Evangelicals underrate the intelligence of the Irish 
peasantry. As a general thing, they do not read as much 
as the Yankees; they are not "acquainted with so many 
speculative opinions in religion and morals, but they have 
even more natural shrewdness, and have more real, solid in- 
telligence in all that relates to what is highest and best in 
human life. Much which we call knowledge, and which 
they have not, is nothing but acquired ignorance. Nine 
tenths of the knowledge we Americans boast of is noth- 
ing but sheer ignorance dressed in the garb of science. 
If you rise from the poor and illiterate to the educated 
and easy class of the Irish population of the country, 
you will find, as a general rule, that they are better trained 
and better informed than the corresponding class of Amer- 
icans of Puritan descent. Their ideas are clearer, and 
their information more exact. Not a few of the best 
scholars and business men of the country are Irish, or of 
Irish descent. In point of manners and the graces and 
qualities which adorn society, the difference is very great, 
and by no means to the advantage of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can. You never find that ignorance, that coarseness and 
vulgarity, in the low Irish, that you find in the low Eng- 
lishman or Anglo-American. ‘There is in the least culti- 
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vated Irishman or Irishwoman a natural sweetness, an 
instinctive delicacy of feeling, a propriety and even ele- 
gance of expression, that you will hardly find in the same 
class of any other people. The Englishman is blunt, and 
in the Anglo-American we find, usually, something hard 
and angular. Neither will in fact take the highest polish, 
and neither is pleasing unpolished; but the Irish please 
us in their least polished state, and are susceptible of the 
highest polish. You will find in this country no more 
‘highly polished society than you will find in Irish Amer- 
ican circles. It is well to remember that all the Irish in 
this country are not servant girls and mud-diggers, though 
these are not to be spoken lightly of. ‘The great mass 
of the Irish were, no doubt, poor when they landed here, 
but they are not all poor now. Many of them and their 
children have acquired a respectable share of the wealth 
of the country, and occupy by no means an inferior social 
position. We have mingled a little in society, but the 
most charming society we have ever found is that of the 
better class of Catholics; and among Catholics we have 
found none more charming than in Irish Catholic families 
who have retained their faith and are well off in the world. 
Society in its best sense is never found except among 
Catholics, or where Catholic influences predominate. We 
know excellent, amiable, and well-bred people amongst 
Protestants, but we always miss in them a certain sweet- 
ness, freedom, and grace, which we find among Catholics 
of a corresponding class. ‘The Catholic religion brings 
out to their best advantage all the social qualities of our 
nature, and in no people does it do this more effectually 
than in our Irish Catholic population. 

The American people regard poverty as a crime, and 
after Catholicity their greatest dislike to the Irish is for 
their poverty. They speak of them as paupers. ‘There 
are, no doubt, some Irish paupers; but it should be re- 
membered that Massachusetts, for instance, collects by a 
tax on immigrants some thousands of dollars annually 
more than she expends for the support of foreign-born 
paupers. This talk about foreign paupers is all moon- 
shine. In late years the immigrants have brought an- 
nually from twelve to fourteen millions of dollars in 
specie into the country, and everybody knows that the 
wonderful material progress of the United States, during 
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the last ten or fifteen years, has been rendered possible 
only by the extraordinary influx of foreign immigrants. 
Immigration since 1846 has added to our population not 
less than three millions, hardly less than four millions of 
inhabitants, which must be counted as an addition of not 
less than two thousand millions of dollars to the wealth 
of the country; for the principal wealth of a country is its 
population, let political economists say what they may. 
We may judge our gains by Great Britain’s loss, and her 
loss we may estimate by the high price she is obliged to 
_ pay for labor, and ‘the difficulty she finds in recruiting her 
army. Emigration and the war with Russia will go far 
to enable us to undersell her in the markets of the world, 
and deprive her of her commercial supremacy. Then, 
again, if the immigrants are poor on arriving here, they do 
not continue poor. ‘The thrift of the German immigrants 
is acknowledged by all; but the Irish are far less inferior 
to them in this respect than is commonly supposed, and is 
superior to that of our native Yankee population. By far 
the larger part of them ultimately attain to competence, 
and not a few to wealth. ‘Take the city of Boston, and 
every observer must be aware that the Irish population 
are gradually rising in the scale, and that in a very few 
years they can hardly fail to have their proportionate share 
of the wealth, and carry on their proportionate share of the 
business, of the city. This objection of being poor, which 
weighs so much with a worldly-minded generation, will 
very soon cease to exist, and the great difficulty will be to 
obtain an adequate supply of labor. 

Politically, again, the Irish do not deserve the sweeping 
censures brought against them. Escaping from a peren- 
nial despotism to a land of professed liberty and equality, 
they may at first be disposed to run into an extreme of 
democracy ; but they, with the Germans and other Catho- 
lics, constitute the strongest and most reliable conservative 
body in the country. Some few of them may be a little 
excited and noisy at elections, but the conduct of the Na- 
tive American party at Louisville in Kentucky proves that, 
whatever their faults in this respect, they are nothing in 
comparison with those of our own countrymen. They are 
free from all the isms and fanaticisms of the day, and are 
never found trying to use the government to carry out the 
measures of reform which annihilate individual liberty and 
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the rights of property. You never find them Abolitionists, 
Maine-liquor-law men, or Know-Nothings. They love 
personal liberty and they respect authority. You will find 
them in the coming Presidential election voting to a man on 
the side of the honor, the good faith, and the true interests 
of the country. They have a conscience, and can act from 
principle, which is saying everything in their favor, if we 
look to the terrible want of principle in all political parties. 

As to the readiness of foreign-born Catholics, Irish, Ger- 
mans, or Poles, to defend the country, we need say nothing. 
The Mexican war is still remembered, and they compose 
a large part of our regular army. ‘Their fidelity in time of 
war to the American flag can no more be questioned than 
their bravery. 

We have made these few remarks because they are due 
to a class of our population now most grossly abused, and 
because we would convince the sounder portion of the 
American people that, in warring against the Catholic 
Irish, they are warring against themselves and the best 
interests of the country. We have made them not so 
much as a Catholic as an American citizen, as remarks 
which any honest man and true patriot may accept. It 
were to act like fools and madmen to join with the Evan- 
gelicals against our Irish Catholic population, and seek to 
deprive them of their equal rights, or to drive them from 
the country. We in common with others a year ago 
dreaded the influx of infidel foreigners, but the Know- 
Nothing folly has reassured us, and we have now little to 
fear from their action. ‘They will henceforth be our politi- 
cal friends rather than enemies, and get up no more Be- 
dini riots. Hence we have no further fear of the non- 
Catholic foreign-born population of the country. The 
German infidels even are no longer to be dreaded, and 
foreign-born radicals will find themselves compelled by the 
force of circumstances to support a truly conservative 
policy. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. D. and J. Sadlier’s Publications. 


1. Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God ; with the 
History of the Devotion to Her. Completed by the Traditions of 
the East, the Writings of the Fathers, and the Private History of 
the Jews. Translated from the French of the Abbé Orsini, by 
Mrs. J. Sadlier. Meditations on the Litany of the Blessed Virgin. 
By the Abbé Edouard Barthe. Translated by Mrs. J. Sadlier. 
1854. 4to. 


[The style in which this volume is presented to the public does great 
honor to the publishers. The engravings are well executed and selected 
from the best models. Like all of Mrs. “Sadlier’s translations, it is care- 
fully and correctly translated. One can read it without having the thought 
of its being a translation continually before the mind. The Abbé Bar- 
the’s Meditations on the Litany of Loretto, also translated by Mrs. Sad- 
lier, greatly enhance the value of this volume. We most heartily com- 
mend it to all those who wish to possess the most valuable Life of the 
Blessed Virgin which has appeared in this country. ] 


2. The Life of St. Frances of Rome. By Lady Georgiana Ful- 
lerton ; of Blessed Lucy of Navin, of Dominica of Paradiso, and 
of Anne de Montmorency : with an Introductory Essay on the 
Miraculous Life of the Saints. By J. M. Capes, Esq. — 3. Cath- 
olic Legends: a New Collection, selected, translated, and ar- 
ranged from the best Sources. — 4. Pictures of Christian Heroism. 
With Preface by the Rev. Henry Edward Manning, D.D. — 5. 
The Witch of Melton Hill. A Tale. by the Author of “ Mount 
St. Lawrence,” “ Mary, Star of the Sea,” &c.— 6. Heroines of 
Charity : containing, The Sisters of Vincennes, Jeanne Biscot, 
Mile. Le Gras, Mde. de Miramion, Mrs. Seton, The Little Sisters 
of the Poor, &c., &c. With a Preface by Aubrey de Vere, Esq. 
— New York: D. & J. Sadlier. 1855. 


Murphy §- Co’s Publications. 


7. A Treatise of Analytical Geometry, proposed by Rev. 
Benedict Sestini, S. J , Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, in Georgetown College. Washington: Gideon & Co., 
Printers. 1852. —8. Elementary Algebra. By B. Sestini, S. J., 
Author of ‘ Analytical Geometry.” Second Revised and En- 
larged Edition. — 9. A Treatise on Algebra. By B. Sestini,S. J., 
Author of “ Analytical Geometry,” and *“ Elementary Algebra.” 
—10. Rudiments of the Greek Language: arranged for the 
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Students of Loyola College, Baltimore. Upon the Basis of Wet- 
tenhall. — Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 1855. 


. 

[We have examined with much pleasure the mathematical treatises of 
Father Sestini. They omit nothing that can be desired, and although we 
sometimes think he dwells too long on a point of comparatively small im- 
portance, still, as this is only a matter of taste, it cannot greatly affect the 
value of his books. We hope to see them used in all the Catholic schools 
and colleges in the country. We may say the same as regards the Greek 
Grammar which we have received from the same publishers. It is ar- 
ranged after Wettenhall, and is, we think, the best Greek Grammar that 
we have seen. Itis small and comprehensive, and will not overcharge 
the memory of the student with matter which is not necessary to be re- 
membered. Once more we hope these books will be adopted as text-books 
in all our schools.] 


11. The Studies and Teaching of the Society of Jesus, at the 
Time of its Suppression, 1750-1773. ‘Translated from the 
French of M. Abbé Maynard, Honorary Canon of Poitiers, 
Professor of Rhetoric at Pontlevoy.— 12. The Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. With an Introduction on the History of 
Jansenism, by John Bernard Dalgavins, Priest of the Oratory of 
St. Philip Neri. First American from the Second London Edi- 
tion. — 13. The Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. 
An Exposition. By the Right Rev. Bishop Ullathorne. ‘ Tota 
pulchra es, et. macula non est in te.”” Cantic. iv. 7. With the Ap- 
probation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. — 14. The 
Blessed Sacrament ; or, The Works and Ways of God. By Fred- 
erick William Faber, D.D., Author of “ All for Jesus,” ‘“* Growth 
in Holiness,” &c., &c. Republished with Sanction and Corrections 
of the Author. — Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1855. 


Dunigan and Brother’s Publications. 


15. The Mysteries of the Faith: The Inéarnation. Containing 
Meditations, Discourses, and Devotions on the Birth and Infancy of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. By St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, 
Bishop of St. Agatha, and Founder of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Newly translated from the Italian, and 
edited by Robert A. Coffin, Priest of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. — 16. ‘The Christian Virtues and the Means for 
obtaining them. Containing, The Practice of the Love of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; Treatise on Prayer as the great Means of obtaining 
Salvation; Directions for acquiring the Christian Virtues; Rules 
of Life for a Christian, &c. By St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori, 
Bishop of St. Agatha, and Founder of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Newly translated from the Italian, and 
edited by Robert A. Coffin, Priest of the Congregation of the Most 
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Holy Redeemer. — 17. Brooksiana ; or, The Controversy between 
Senator Brooks and Archbishop Hughes, growing out of the 
recently enacted Church Property Bill. With an Introduction by 
the Most Rev. Archbishop of New York. — 18. Life of the B. F. 
Peter Claver, of the Society of Jesus. Abridged from the Lives of 
the Saints and Servants of God, by the Fathers of the Oratory. — 
The Catholic Missionary : Father Claver in India. — The Life of 
the Blessed John de Britto, Martyr, of the Society of Jesus. — The 
Jesuits in Paraguay. — Life of the Blessed Ignatius Azevedo, and 
his Thirty-nine Companions, Martyrs, of the Society of Jesus.—Life 
of the Blessed Andrew Bobola, Martyr, of the Society of Jesus. — 
19. Blind Agnese ; or, The Little Spouse of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. By Cecilia Caddell. — 20. Chateau Lescure; or, The 
Last Marquis. — 21. A School History of the United States. 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By John G. 
Shea. 

[So far as we have observed, this is a very good abstract of the history 
of the United States, and a good book for schools. We very cheerfully 
commend it to our heads of schools.] 


22. Eucharistica ; or a Series of Pieces, Original and Trans- 
lated, on the Most Holy and Adorable Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
By the Most Rev. W. Walsh, Archbishop of Halifax.— New 
York: Dunigan and Brothers. 


23. Essai Couronné. — Le Canada, Les Institutions, Ressources, 
Produits, Manufactures, etc., etc. Par Hector L. Langevin, Avo- 
cat. Quebec: Lovell et Lamoureux. 1855. 


24. A Monograph on Mental Unsoundness. By Francis Whar- 
ton. Philadelphia: Kay & Brother. 1855. 


25. The Mind and its Creations: An Essay on Mental Philoso- 
phy. By A.J. X. Hart. Published for the Author. New York: 
Appleton & Co, 18538. 


26. Sociology for the South; or the Failure of Free Society. 
By George Fitzhugh. Richmond: A. Morris. 1854. 


27. Crime: its Cause and Cure. An Essay. By Cyrus Peirce. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 1854. 


28. Bickerton ; or, The Immigrant’s Daughter. A Tale. New 
York: P. O'Shea. 1855. 

[A very well written Tale, adapted to the times, and the first publica- 
tion by a most deserving Catholic bookseller. ] 
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29. The Unholy Alliance: an American View of the War in 
the East. By William Giles Dix. New York: Charles B. Nor- 
ton. 1855. 


[Contains remarks on the Eastern war worthy of serious consideration. } 


30. ‘“* Mene, — Tekel, — Upharsin.” ‘The Bible weighed in 
the Balance and found Wanting. By James Blake, M.D., Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and Licentiate of the 
Royal Lying-in Hospital, Dublin. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
1855. 


31. Laura and Anna; or, The Effect of Faith on the Charac- 
ter. A Tale. Translated from the French. By E. B. H., late 
of St. Joseph’s, Emmittsburg. Philadeiphia: P. F. Cunningham. 
1855. 


32. The Soul on Calvary, meditating on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ, and finding at the Foot of the Cross Consolation in her 
Troubles. With Prayers, Practices, and Examples of Various 
Subjects. By the Author of ‘ The Elevation of the Soul to God.” 
Baltimore: Hedian and O’Brien. 1855. 


33. The Whole French Language. By T. Robertson, Author 
of ** Nouveau Cours Pratique, Analytique, Théorique, et Synthé- 
tique de Langue Anglaise,” ‘ Lecons Pratiques de Langue An- 
glaise,” etc. etc. Edited by Louis Ernst. New York: Roe, 
Lockwood, and Son. 1855. 


34. Key to the Whole French Language. By T. Robertson. 
Edited by Louis Ernst. New York: Roe, Lockwood, and Son. 
1855. 


Carlton and Phillips’s Publications. 


35. Life and Times of Rev. Elijah Hedding, D.D., late Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By Rev. D. W. Clark, 
D.D. With an Introduction. By Rev. Bishop E. 8. James, — 
36. The Life of the Rev. Robert Newton, D.D. By Thomas 
Jackson. New York: Carlton and Phillips. 1855.— 37. The 
Early Dead ; containing Brief Memoirs of Sunday-School Chil- 
dren. — 38. Memoirs of Old Humphrey; with Gleanings from 
his Portfolio, in Prose and Verse. — 39. A Model for Men 
of Business; or, The Christian Layman contemplated among 
his Secular Occupations. Revised and modified from the Lec- 
tures of Rev. Hugh Stowell, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church 
Salford. With an Introduction by Rev. Daniel Curry. — 40. 
Essays on the Preaching required by the Times, and the Best 
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Methods of obtaining it; with..Reminiscences and’ Illustrations 
of Methodist Preaching. Including Rules for EExtemporaneous 
Preaching, and Characteristic Sketchés: of Olin, Fisk, Bascom, 
Cookman, Summerfield, and other notéd Extemporaneous Preach- 
ers. By Abel Stevens. — New York: Carlton and Phillips. 1855. 


[Interesting to-Methodists, not worth much for Catholics. } 


It is impossible for us to read and notice all the new publications 
sent us by our good friends the booksellers, but we shall always 
make it a point to publish in a quarterly list the titles of all works 
sent us, not of an immoral tendency. More than that we cannot 
promise to do. 














